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BURN. ScenteRviLies 


etter coal givesmore heat 
and less ashes. Govern- 
ment tests prove Center- 
ville Lump rates higher in heat 
onite. Hundreds of satisfied custom- 
ers testify that Atlus Centerville 
Lamp gives a hotter fire, lasts long- 
er, burns to a fine, white agh-- 
no waste- 























now way 
of handling coal, 
direct from our mines 
to you. saves you from 25% to 
33 1-3% after everything is 
paid. Get the best coal mined 
in the Missouri Valiey at the 
lowest wholesale prices. Don’t 
wait—car shortage may Ue up 
coal shipments. Write today for full 
{foformation and wholesale prices 
CONSUMER'S COAL COMPANY 

Box 200 Centerville. lowa 
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posts and grain 
bins. 
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Before you buy get Free catalog. 
Illustrates our machines in com- 
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saves work. Posi- 
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supplied with any style or make 
of elevator. FREE catalog 
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Write today for free in- 
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PATENT of Invention blank. Send 


sketch or model for personal opinion. CLARENCE A. 
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Building, Washington, D. C. ; 
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STABILIZED The movement 

DOLLAR adoption of the stabilized 
dollar seems to be gaining strength. Read 
the article on page 6 and the editorial on 
page 5, which tell of the endorsement of 
Professor Fisher's plan by the lowa Bank- 
ers’ Association. 


for the 





FEEDING 





With corn getting higher and 


PIGS pork prices apparently get- 
ting lower, what shuold be the feeding 
policy for swine for the summer months? 
The article on page 7 discusses the ques- 


tion 


RAILROAD What are the essentials for 
PROBLEM getting a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the railroad problem? The edi- 
torial on page 4 makes an effort to get 
down to first principles in this discussion 
of the issue. 


THRESHING The smal! threshing ring 

RING is a type of codperative 
enterprise that ha proved its worth in 
almost every section of the corn belt In 
the article on page 6 Marshall county 
farmer tells how a threshing ring in that 


particular 
It may 


neighborhood has been handled, 
contain suggestions for other com- 
munities that organizations of the 


same sort. 


have 


WHAT DO Is the 


commodity associa- 
WE NEED? tion going to replace the 
general farm organization? This timely 
question is discussed in the article on 
pare 
SERVICE The Service Bureau depart- 
BUREAU ment is always interesting 
reading. but is eS8pectally so this week 
We recommend particularly, ‘Turn. the 
Dog on ‘Doctor’ H. L. Lewis.’’ You will 
find it on page 17. 
WAR IN THE So long as the farmer 
BALKANS sells on a world market 
he can not escape being concerned in po- 
litical and economic upheavals abroad. 
The recent Bulgarian revolution and its 
Significance to the American farmer are 
discussed on page 65. 
THE NEXT H. A. Wallace tells about 


ISSUE two different ways of figur- 
ing hog profits and losses,’ in next week's 
issue. Another article describes the way 
farmers’ classes in advanced registry are 
helping beginners in dairying The wheat 
marketing conference at Chicago this 
week will be reported. 
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The European wheat trade displays ev- 
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idence condition as 









stocks diminish, says Special Representa- 
tive A. P. Dennis, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. According to the 
London Corn Circular, France must im- 
port from 22,000,000 to 24,000,000 bushels 
of wheat before the next harvest: Italy 
must import 26,000,000 bushels, and Ger- 
r must import 7,400,000 b els. Dur- 





ing eriod from August 1, 19 to April 





14, 1923, imports of wheat into Europe 
were nearly 20,000,000 bushels more than 
during the corresponding period of the 


cereaT year 1921-22. 





USE SOY BEANS IN BREAD 


It is reported that a 


large bakery in 
Vienna is using 20 per cent soy beans 
with 80 per cent American hard wheat 


flour for bread making, and that already 


this bread has become so popular that 
10,000 loaves are baked every day. The 
soy beans are specially milled and the 


flour is said to be free from objectionable 
qualities found in ordinary soy bean flour. 
Samples of this flour have kept in bulk 
for over a year without showing signs of 
becoming rancid 
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A Tractor Can’t Refuse 
Bad Feed 


HERE are few farmers who would feed a horse 
musty grain—it would be the poorest economy. 
Yet many farmers feed a car or tractor bad lubricat- 
ing oils. 


If a motor would refuse bad feed of lubricating oil; or | spi 
get sick and keep the farmer up all night; it wouldn’t fail. 
take long for him to realize that a few cents more a gal- not 
lon for good lubricating oil was a sane investment. je its 0 

Perhaps he does, but doesn’t know how to tell when | help 
he is getting a good lubricating oil. Well, there’s no | ee 
longer any reason to buy motor oil in darkness. | will 

Every drum of Marathon Motor Oil is labeled with | ie 

cnas 
specification—the standard for prime No. 1 motor lubri- whic 
expe 


cating oils—and every drop is backed by a money-back 


guarantee. ed p 
Co 


In 


Such an oil naturally costs a trifle more, just as good 


the proper Society of Automotive Engineers (S.A.E.) 
feed does—but the difference really amounts to very | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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specification. Every drop of % Bal I x contr 
Marathon Motor Oil is guar- 4 Sig £ the | 
anteed to give satisfaction NI _ &, lf 
when correctly used accord- ear a boarc 
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What Kind of Organization Do We Need? 


Are the General Farm Organizations to Be Replaced by Commodity Groups 


T IS a hard job to keep a farm organization 
alive unless it is giving benefits in dollars 
and cents to its members. Edueational ben- 

efits are all very well, but it is hard to colleet 
five, ten or fifteen dollar dues on the strength 
of them. 

This is the problem that every general farm 
organization runs up against. The Farmers’ 
Union has an educational program; but its 
stores and its buying groups keep the members 
tied up with it on the ground of material 
self-interest. The Farm Bureau specializes on 
an edueational program; but the state and na- 
tional federations have found it essential to 
start some sort of a marketing program in order 
to hold their members in line. 

The fact that business enterprises are under- 
taken by general farm organizations in this 
spirit goes far to explain why so many of them 
fail. The general farm organization often 
not primarily interested in getting savings for 
its members in the co-operative enterprises it 


is 


By Donald R. Murphy 


ganized with the single-minded purpose of get- 
ting more money for the crops their members 
produce, have gone farther and faster than the 
co-operative enterprises organized by any gen- 
eral farm organization. 

‘Correct,’’ say the men in general farm or- 
ganizations who believe that the edueational 
work should have first place. ‘‘This simply 
shows that we ought to stay out of the market- 
ing field entirely. Our proper work is as an 
educational ageney. Let business problems 
alone.’’ 

These men may be right; but they forget that 
a state and national organization with high 
dues ean not be maintained unless it eoneerns 
itself with business problems. The Grange, of 
course, has retained a large national member- 
ship on a program which is mainly social and 
edueational; but the Grange has low dues, and, 
moreover, it obtained its initial strength thru a 


sort be dropped, there is also a tendency on the 
part of men who look upon marketing work as 
most vital, to cut loose entirely from the gen- 
eral farm organizations and make what prog- 
ress they can on th 1eir own hook. They feel— 
some of them—th&t as a department of a gen- 
eral farm orgakization, they are merely the 
tail of the kite. They want to eut loose and 
run the business concern as a business concern, 
with no interference from higher-ups whose 
main interest often seems to be along other 
lines. 

We have said that a general farm organiza- 
tion devoted entirely to an educational program 
would have hard work to survive as a national 
group. What would happen to a commodity 
group, if it decided to eut loose and go on its 
own? Would the commodity organization lose 
as much by this as the general farm oreaniza- 
tion would lose by abandoning all interest in 
the business side of farming ? 

From the dollars and cents side, it seems that 
the commodity concern would gain rath- 





helps organize. Its main interest is in 
making enough of a showing so that. it 
will easier to colleet dues. There is 
always a temptation, therefore, to pur- 
chase a flashy and spectacular success, 


be of short duration, at the 
more sound and well ground- 


whic! 
expen ’ 
ed plans. 


may 
» of 


Co-operative Marketing Department 
In a oood 
that the 
ment 0! 
devised 


holdins 


many eases it may 
co-operative marketing 
the general farm organ 
simply as a help in getting and 
members, Its main purpose, from 


be said 
depart- 


ization 1s 





ers’ Union and the wheat growers, eine 
Bureau and the potato men. 
or will the commodity people eventually decide that they 


QUESTIONS 


Have we come to a parting of the ways in methods 
of building farm 
ization of the future be a general organization like the 
Grange, the Farmers’ Union, the Farm Bureau; or will 
it be made up of a federation of associations, each com- 
posed of the producers of a single popes 


organizations? Will the 


>t 


At the moment there are alliances betw 


farm organ- 


the Farm- 
the Farm 
Will these alli ances hold, 


er than lose by such a shift. It would 
be made up of men, all of whom were 
producers of a single commodity. Their 


interests would be largely 
could work together with ereater har- 
mony, and could center their efforts 
more easily on getting a better price for 
the stuff they produce. 


the same. They 


Solely a Money-Making Concern 


As to factors other than finaneial, 
there is some qu sstion. It has been urged 


that the commodity an not re- 
place the general farm organization be 


group ¢€ 








the point of view of many of the officers can do better by themselves? earise it is solely a money making e@on- 
in such associations, is to provide talking cern. It would have, it has been de- 
points for the men who are out in the Can we secure business results thru an educational ¢lared, secant interest in general legisla- 
field selling memberships and collecting organization? Can we secure educational benefits thru tion, educational work, service of vari 
dues. =. a business organization? Will the general farm organ- ous sorts, 

Can the general farm organization ization eliminate the commodity association, or the com- This View ly) Gxpressee, Fopeat “dy by 
Whose primary fea siaslen education go modity group crowd out the general farm organization? officials of the I noi Burean and the 
ay far im the de ee ere Or will each devote itself to one characteristic line of rarmers Unio W. ©. Lansdon, view 
tive business enterprises?) The Farmers ak egy Sos ae veggale gant president of the Kansas Farmers’ Union, 
ns i ta ah ter AO li effort and give the other a clear field in its own spe- sik Wins “gli ews ‘dhe 
some eoodw wor al me b ness lin cialty? No mar ting a lati I organized 
The Farmers’ Union o braska, for in- | on contract basis can claim to be an 
stance, has organized and maintained agricultural society, beeause it is an or- 
three highly sueeessful eo-operative commission business program. Its membership is strong = ganization not of n but of the commodities 
compa ya a Mis OUP! rv re markets. [ts CO- tod 1 in. the states where it has concerned if lf which tl p! rue e, an has one purpose 
Operative buying work has been less suecessful. with marketing problems. In the middle-west, and one purpose only; that is to get higher 
In common with all the other state Farmers’ where it was strongest in the days when it took — prices for the particular crop that is being 
Union groups, its business aetivities seem to up business problems, it is now a social agency — pooled. No farmer’s interests are re 
have been hampered by the fact that they are — of comparatively small membe rship stricted to one crop, one problem, one issue, one 
controlled not by men primarily interested in It is possible for a farm organization to aban- — line of endeavor or production. Every eom- 
the business under consideration, but by the don all thought of interest in business problems modity association is restricted to the study of 


board of farm 


ization. 


directors of the general organ- 


The Farm Bureau, thru its creation of the 
Committee of Fifteen and the National Live 
Stock Produeers’ Association which grew out 
of it, has shown some ability in developing co- 
Operative concerns. The Producers’ Associa- 
tion now has farmers’ commission firms at 


Seven terminal markets. 

Yet when the whole field of co-operative ef- 
fort is ¢ sidered, the work done by these gen- 
eral farm organizations seems of rather minor 
importance. The big steps in co-operation 
have b, taken by such concerns as the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, the Burley 
Tobacco Growers, the American Cotton Grow- 
Raisin Producers of California and 
humber of other organizations formed on the 
“mmodity plan. Associations like these, or- 


to do this means that if 
must abandon its costly state 1 national of- 
fices, eut down its expenses to match lowered 
dues, and sink into a secondary position among 
farm organizations so far as the interest of the 
farmers in it is concerned. If the Farm Bu- 
reau, for instance, drops its marketing program, 
it must be prepared to see the weakening or the 
dissolution of its strong state and national 
organizations. The county Farm Bureau will 
still continue to assist the county agent in edu- 
cational work. In this field the Bureau will 
continue to fill a very important place in agri- 
eultural life, but it will be forced to abandon 
the more far-reaching program for which some 
of its members have hoped. 

If there is a tendency on the part of farm 
organization men to put educational matters 
first, to insist that marketing work of every 


and still survive; but 


ant 


sort might 


the problems of marketing just one crop and 
no more, Every meeting of the members of the 
commodity organization must necessarily be 
devoted almost entirely to the discussion of 
the purpose for which that organization was 
formed. Every meeting of an agricultural so- 
ciety is a proper forum for the discussion of 
every problem in which the farmers of this 


ea? 

It does seem fairly probable that a commod- 
ity group by itself might fall short of the 
breadth of view and the general influence of 
the general farm organization; but this objee- 
tion might not apply to a federation of com- 
modity organizations. Plans are under way at 
the present time to form a national organiza- 
tion made up of all the commodity concerns in 
the United States. A national group of this 
have the (Concluded on page 9) 


ountry are 
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THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 
PRACTICALLY every one admits that freight 


rates on farm products are too high when 





compared with the prices farmers get for those 
same products. The present rates were estab- 
lished when farm products were selling for 
about twice as much as at present, and farmers 


them. At 


prices, the high freight rates impose a grievous 


could then afford to pay present 


burden. The question is, what are we going to 
do about it? How are we going to get the rates 
down ? 


The railroads claim that they ean not reduce 
rates materially unless they can find some way 
to reduce their costs of operation. They point 
to the fact that everything which enters into 
cost of operation remains high. Especially is 
this true of labor, which is altogether the largest 
item in operation costs. Not alone are wages 
paid railroad workers twice as high as before 
the war, but wages paid steel workers, and 
wood workers, and workers in other lines which 
make railroad supplies. They insist that lower 
costs of operation must precede lower freight 
rates if good service is to he maintained. And, 
of course, good service must be maintained. 
The farmer and stockman can not afford to 
tuke a poorer service than he now gets. 

The eastern roads, which handle large quan- 
tities of all classes of freight, and especially 
freight which bears the higher rates, are not 
doing so badly. They could afford to reduce 
rates on farm products and would not suffer 
severelv. But the western roads, which depend 
upon agriculture for such a large part of their 
freight traffic, claim that any substantial re- 
duction in rates on farm products would so se- 
verely impair their revenue that they would be 
in a bad way at once. 

More and more, it looks as if the way out is 
to throw eastern and western roads into a few 
great transcontinental systems so that each sys- 
tem would have a fair average of the various 
classes of freight hauled and so that poor busi- 
ness conditions in one section would not em- 
barrass the roads as now. The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission is working on this. 

If we were starting out anew to spread into 
the west, we would probably adopt a very dif- 
ferent policy of rate making and development 
than we did adopt sixty vears ago. But we are 
not starting anew. We have got a hard prob- 
Jem to deal with, complicated by innumerable 
mistakes and abuses. We might as well get 


down to cold business and work it out on a 
business-like basis. We have been listening to 
a lot of theorists who know little and talk much, 
and who by skillful appeals to superficial think- 
ers manage to keep themselves in the limelight 
as knowing just what to do and how to do it. 
It is quite clear that they know neither. If the 
big railroad men had more common sense, the 
tusk would be much easier, but they are just as 
hidebound in their wrong ideas as some of the 
politicians are in theirs. 





BACK TO THE PEOPLE 

BRINGING the government back to the peo- 

ple is a popular war-cry in almost every 
generation. Like most slogans, however, it rep- 
resents a blind desire for better things rather 
than a definite and consistent policy. Bring- 
ing the government back to the people, as a 
matter of fact, has meant widely different 
things at different periods of our history. 

Jeffersonian democracy made its appeals 
along this line plausible by attempting at the 
same time to keep the government so localized 
that the voters could be in a position accurately 
to pass judgment on the issues presented to 
them. The voters in the country community 
knew each other, knew the conditions. in the 
district, and were well qualified to pass on any 
questions that affected the immediate welfare 
of the community. The plan, therefore, was 
to put most of the burden of government on the 
local unit and to limit the powers of the state 
and particularly the powers of the central gov- 
ernment. 

This was what bringing the government back 
te the people meant in those days. It meant 
the limitation of the functions of the govern- 
ment to the county or the parish. In those 
industry was localized; each community 
was more or less self-supporting, and it seemed 
that the political unit, like 
unit, should be sufficient unto 


days, 
logical to expect 
the economic 
itself. 

The growing complexity of modern life has 
compelled us in great part to abandon this 
earlier view. The price that the farmer in the 
corn belt gets for his hogs depends somewhat 
on whether the farmer down in Alabama de- 
cides to put in more or less cotton. The trading 
of the nation goes on, not at the country cross- 
roads, but at centers like Chicago, St. Louis and 
New York. With the development of trade and 
industry on a national seale, it has been only 
natural that we should see a development of 
political power to deal as adequately with na- 
tional affairs as the former county governments 
did with their own local affairs. 

Bringing the government back to the people, 
then, is a much more complicated and difficult 
matter today than it was in 1800. We ean 
hardly expect the voters of the country to pass 
as intelligently upon the question of the han- 
dling of the foreign debt as they could upon 
the question of road improvement in the home 
community. 

Altho the holding of a referendum on all im- 
portant questions of policy by the voters as a 
whole has been suggested, this method seems 
too cumbersome to work out satisfactorily. It 
would involve an information service so aceu- 
rate and so persistent that every voter would 
have in hand the essential faets on which to 
form a judgment. It would require also an 
electorate that would be willing to go to the 
polls every few weeks and to spend the inter- 
vening time in studying up on the questions 
on which they were to vote on the next elee- 
tion day. 

The adoption of the European parliamentary 
system of government has been suggested, 
the hope that the election of parties to power 
on definite issues might result. Under a plan 
of this sort, the president, the cabinet and the 








members of both houses would serve as long as 
the administration was successful in putting 
over the bills which embodied the main features T 
of its platform. As soon as a major adminis- 
tration bill was beaten, it would be necessary eer 
for the entire group of office-holders, from the a 
president down, to stand for re-election. This 
is the British plan, and is the plan followed in § P“ 
most continental countries. It gives the oppor- Sti 
tunity for a popular referendum on the most § hi 
vital issues of the day. an¢ 
The use of the short ballot under our present an) 





system of government has been extensively ree. fai 
ommended by reformers as the way to get the J 
government back to the people and at the same § key 

ing 


time to retain a high degree of efficiency in 
publie affairs. Just as under the parliamentary 4!" 
system the voters, instead of expressing their § © 
opinions on a multitude of minor issues, vote § ¢° 


only on one major point, so with the short bal. § tr! 
lot the voters, instead of voting for a list of a post 
hundred men, center their attention on four clos 
or five. the 

We can not get the government back to the § £@" 
people as they did in the days of Jefferson, B 
unless we also bring our economie and social § fror 


existence back to the same scale. The complex. § 2@t! 


ity of the modern industrial state will not re- 191° 
spond to the political methods that worked in — 1 ! 
sparsely settled agricultural districts over a The 
century ago. The running of a modern state, basi 
with its national industries, demands a highly § 4° 
centralized system of government. Preserva- sul 
tion of the principles of American government — °° 
means that this centralized government must § A™ 
be democratically controlled. How to do this § P@* 
successfully comes close to being the most diffi- Balk 
cult problem that the United States has faced B's 
in the one hundred and fifty years of its ex also 
istence. egtig 
eae epecaaeie ote and 

such 

IT DOESN’T MEAN ANYTHING iain 


oe ‘KEEP smiling and don’t get excited.’ That Th 


is very good advice, no doubt, but it disco 
? ” . the s 
doesn’t seem to get us anywhere,’’ writes a sub- for 
‘ phi P 
seriber whose spirit seems to be somewhat galled king, 
by frequent adjurations of some farm leaders to & porte 
the effect that if we keep calm and hopeful, § steps 
everything will some way come out all right. abanc 


The farmer has a great capacity for taking § garia 






punishment. He can put his head down and § Wishe 
hold on thru some pretty hard times. And § again 
since in the past, a period of hard times has & interr 
always been succeeded by a period of good a 
times, it has come to be more or less standard cours: 
practice to accept a low price period as a dis been | 
pensation of Providence, just as a hail storm § 5ice 
is accepted, and to figure on living along some altho 
how until the storm passes. heavil 
This was well enough for the individual lowed 
farmer. He couldn’t do anything more. But & 6reat! 
when we have great organizations formed to re When 
lieve conditions that the individual farmer ean § 5 an 
not tackle, and when we find.the sum total of the R 
their wisdom expressed in such phrases as the G 
‘Keep your feet on the ground,”’’ ‘‘ Don’t rock with 
the boat,’’ and other remarks designed to el- by D’ 
courage philosophic endurance of hard times, Bul 
it is possible to understand our subscriber’s of wa: 
irritation. the m. 
We ought, of course, to be past the stage that 
when we are afraid to examine our problems ther tl 
critically. Knowing that we have low labor of poy 
incomes for farmers right now, it should be the the al 
task of every one who really wants to be o i the 
service, to examine the situation eritieally, find party, 
out what is wrong, and suggest a remedy which the go 
it would be possible for the united farm groups oe 
to put into effect. Certainly, there is no merit P for 
in lamenting the woes of the farmers, if at the ee br 
. War ar 
end we conclude that nothing much can be done f 
about it, and that after all the best we can do e om 
is to pull the belt tighter and trust that time ooh 






will get better. y 
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WAR IN THE BALKANS 
HERE was a revolution in Bulgaria last 
week. A group of monarchists and con- 
servatives seized the capital and set to work 
hunting down all the members of the former 
peasant government. The former premier, 


Stamboulisky has been killed. Strict censor- 


ship has been clamped down on the frontiers, 


and it will probably be several weeks before 
anyone knows exactly what the status of af- 
fairs is. 

In the meantime, the governments of Tur- 
key, of Greeee and of Jugo-Slavia, are mass- 
ing troops on the Bulgarian frontier. They 
announce that their purpose is to prevent the 
combatants in the Bulgarian civil war from 
crossing the national boundary and causing 
trouble in their territory also. Their real pur- 
pose, according to some observers, is to keep 
close watch on the progress of affairs, and, if 
the time seems ripe, to seize a little more Bul- 
garian territory for their own use. 

Bulgaria and the Balkans are a long way 
from the United States; but sinee the assassi- 
nation of Archduke Ferdinand, at Sarajavo, in 
1914, we have got over the idea that affairs 
in the Balkans have no interest for Ameriea. 
The outbreak of trouble in Bulgaria may be the 
basis of another Balkan war. At the best, it 
means a mobilizing of troops all over the penin- 
sula and consequent slowing up of produetive 
enterprises. From the point of view of the 
American farmer, this is important for two 
reasons. It means that food production in the 
Balkans will be cut down, so that there will be 
less grain for export to western Europe. It 
also suggests the possibility that the other Eu- 
ropean states may be dragged into the trouble 
and another conflict started that may be of 
such proportions as to eall a halt to any move- 
ment for European reconstruetion. 

The present Bulgarian crisis is particularly 
discouraging, because it brings back into power 
the same group of men who were responsible 
for putting Bulgaria into the World war. The 
king, Boris, is a German prince, who is re- 
ported to have viewed with great disfavor the 
steps taken by the late government toward the 
abandonment of militaristie ambitions of Bul- 
garia. With a new cabinet subservient to his 
Wishes, it seems possible that Bulgaria will 
again be used simply as a pawn in the game of 
international political intrigue. 

sulearia and the Balkans as a whole, of 
course, can ill afford another war. There has 
been almost constant fighting in the peninsula 
since the first Balkan war, in 1912. Bulgaria, 
altho victor over the Turks in that conflict, lost 
heavily in the second Balkan war, which fol- 
lowe? immediately. The country also suffered 
greatly during the course of the World war, 
When Bulgaria was allied with the central pow- 
ets and her troops were used in warfare against 
the Russians, the Rumanians, the Serbs and 
the Greeks. The Bulgarian forees affiliated 
With the Austro-German armies were defeated 
by D’Esperey in the early fall of 1918. 

Bulgaria’s course of action thru this series 
of wars was very far from being popular with 
the mass of the people. They felt, and rightly, 
that the nation was simply being used to fur- 
ther the ambitions of the king and a small group 
of powerful nobles. Within a short time after 
Me armistice, therefore, a complete overturn 
mM the sovernment took place and the peasant 
party, headed by Stamboulisky, took control of 
the government. The Stamboulisky regime was 
marked by complete repudiation of the acts of 
the former Bulgarian government. The agrari- 
a8 brought the former premier, the minister of 
War and other members of the cabinet to trial 
for their actions in getting Bulgaria into the 
War and for their subsequent conduct of cam- 


Paigns, Six of these cabinet ministers w-re 
*ecuted. This was a wholesale warning to 


the monarchists of the state that Bulgaria from 
that time forward was to be administered in 
the interest of the agrarian class rather than 
in the interest of the small group of profession- 
al politicians. 

The popularity of the Stamboulisky regime 
can in some measure be estimated by the re- 
sults of the last popular election, in which the 
agrarian party secured two hundred and fif- 
teen seats in parliament eut of a total of two 
hundred and forty-six. The communists held 
sixteen seats, and the other fifteen were held by 
the monarchist group. It was this last small 
group that organized the recent revolution. 

The popularity and strength of the agrarian 
party, therefore, makes it seem possible that 
the coup of the monarchists may not be as 
suecessful as it now appears. If the leaders 
of the Stamboulisky party can escape immedi- 
ate capture, and have time to organize the 
peasants, a civil war may be carried on that 
will take months of fighting to conelude. The 
greater numerical strength of the peasants will 
be offset by the fact that most of the old army 
officers will be allied with the group that is 
now in control of the capital. 

What happens in the Balkans in the near 
future may have a very important bearing on 
the future of world peace and the reconstrue- 
tion of Europe. It will be particularly worth 
while for farmers to watch the news from Sofia, 
Athens, Belgrade and Constantinople carefully 
for the next few weeks. 


THE STABILIZED DOLLAR 


UR readers will find it worth while to turn 

to page 6 and read the extracts from the 
address on the stabilized dollar, which Professor 
Irving Fisher, of Yale, gave before the Iowa 
Bankers’ Association last week, at Ames. With 
the general theory of the commodity dollar, a 
good many of our readers are well acquainted; 
but Professor Fisher presents some new angles 
of the case and restates the more familiar 
phases with a vigor and clarity that gives them 
new weight. 

It has been interesting to note the growth of 
sentiment in favor of the stable dollar, in the 
last few years. Not long ago, Professor Fisher 
was considered a heretic in economic circles. 
The post-war actions of the price level, however, 
have borne out his contention that ‘‘the so- 
called business eyele is at bottom a dance of the 
dollar.’’ We are coming to realize also that 
the present unstable dollar creates a ‘‘money 
illusion,’’ as Fisher ealls it, which befogs our 
economie thinking and hinders productive effi- 
ciency. 

The [Towa Bankers’ Association is to be con- 
gratulated on bringing Professor Fisher to 
Iowa. Towa and the corn belt generally. has 
suffered a great deal from fluetuating price 
levels. Every community that specializes in 
production rather than speculation must so 
suffer. The more people there are who be- 
come acquainted with the Fisher plan for sta- 
bilizing the price level, the quicker are we likely 
to see the day when legislation will be adopted 
that will make the disasters of price level flue- 
tuation a thing of the past. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 

W HBATHER conditions the first half of 

June were almost normal. The eastern 
part of the corn belt was a little drier than us- 
ual, whereas in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri and 
parts of Lowa there was much more than the 
usual amount of rain. Temperatures so far in 
June have averaged about one degree above 
normal. Hot weather during the next two 
weeks will severely injure oats. Corn prospects 
are excellent, altho not quite up to the last 
three years at this season. 


A NEW SERIAL 
E GET ‘a lot of fun on our own account 


out of the serial stories we run. Once 
in a while, however, we have wondered 


if our readers enjoyed them as much as we did. 
The response to the last serial has settled any 
doubts we may have had on this point. Almost 
everyone we have heard from has spoken en- 
thusiastieally of the story and the number of 
these comments has been unusually large. 

Typical of many letters is this one from a 
Taylor county, lowa, subseriber, who writes: 

Our whole family want to say that we like the 
Wiggins Bond Mystery as much as any story we 
have ever read, and would like to have another one 
as good. All your readers that I have talked to 
about it say they can hardly wait for their paper. 
We farmers need a lot of humor to shorten our 
days and cheer us up. 


The warm response to the last serial has led 
us to decide to start a new story at once, instead 
of waiting until fall. In one of the early July 
issues, therefore, about the time that the corn 
is laid by and our readers may have a few min- 
utes to rest and read, we are beginning the se- 
rial publication of Rafael Sabatini’s ‘‘The Sea 
Hawk.”’ 

We like ‘‘The Sea Hawk’”’ for several rea- 
sons. It gives a good picture of early seven- 
teenth century Kurope, with particular refer- 
ence to England under the reign of Queen Eliz- 
abeth. It shows the irrepressible exploring in- 
stinct of the seamén of the day, as they pushed 
out on the voyages that were to result in the col- 
onizing of all Ameriea. 

The main value of a serial lies, of course, in 
its being a good story. ‘‘The Sea Hawk’? is all 
of that. Tt tells of the adventures of an English 
sea captain who fell upon evil days at home, 
was kidnaped by a countryman, later eaptured 
and chained to an oar in a Spanish galley, cap- 
tured again by Barbary corsairs; and in the 
end, by virtue of his gifts in the line of personal 
combat and leadership was made chief of a fleet 
of galleys of Algiers and head of the raids 
against shipping in the Mediterranean. How 
Sakr-el-Bahr (‘‘The Sea Hawk’’) of the Bar- 
bary coast came home again to England as Sir 
Oliver Tressilian makes a rattling climax to the 
yarn. 

‘““The Sea Hawk’’ ought to interest even more 
of our-readers than ‘‘The Wiggins Bond Mys- 
tery.’’ It has plenty of action, a well drawn 
historical background and a strong love inter- 
Watch for the first installment of the 
story in the issue of July 6 


est. 


AGAINST INFLATION OR DEFLATION 

“HE movement for a 

which Wallaces’ Farmer has been fight- 

ing so long received new support last week 

when the lowa State Bankers’ Association at 

its annual meeting passed the following res- 
olution: 


stabilized dollar for 


Whereas, Thruout the world today great evils are 
resulting from the instabilization in the purchasing 
power of money shown in the inflation and defla- 
tion of price levels; and, 

Whereas, We in Iowa 
from deflation; and, 

Whereas, Inflation is now threatening; be it 

Resolved, That the Iowa Bankers’ Association is 
opposed to inflation and deflation alike, and is in 
favor of the greatest stability attainable; 

We, therefore, express our convictions that it is 
a self-evident duty of the Federal Reserve Board 
to administer the federal reserve act in such a man- 
ner as will safeguard the nation from inflation and 
deflation in the future, and we heartily approve 
all sincere efforts being made to find and apply the 
best legislative methods for safeguarding the pur- 
chasing power of money. 


have recently suffered 


A fluctuating price level benefits only the 
professional speculator. So far, farm support 
of stabilization plans has been stronger than 
that from bankers and business men. We are 
glad to see the Iowa bankers getting behind the 
movement, 
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A BOOSTER FOR THE THRESHING RING 


Iowa Farmer Tells How Plan Saves Time, Grain and Work for Neighborhood 


considered a necessity and the bugbear 
of the summer’s work. but since I have 
been part owner of a small outfit, the thresh- 
ing season has no terrors for me or for my wife. 
From my three years’ experience with the 
little machine, I think I have found the biggest 
advantage to be in the prompt threshing of 
my grain where previously waits of four or 
even eight weeks proved very harmful to it. 
In addition, with the small separator only a 
few men are used, the threshing is done in 
from five to seven days, and it is not neces- 
sarv for a man to be away from home all fall 
in the threshing ring. Another big advantage 
is the help to our wives with one meal a day 
for ten or twelve men in place of both dinner 
and supper for thirty and usually four or five 
men for night and breakfast. 


oe big old threshing machine used to be 


Company Consists of Five Owners 


owners, all 


In my company we have five 
living within half a mile of each other. We 
selected this number because we can thresh 


by ourselves with the men available 


By A. D. Arney 


and the man on the tractor. I have pulled the 
separator all three years with my 10-20 trac- 
tor, and have found that it has sufficient power 
in any kind of grain or under any conditions. 
With the big outfits, a machine man was 
always considered very essential and was some- 
times hard to find. Altho we had no man in 
our group who had ever run a threshing ma- 
chine, we appointed one of our shareholders 
as machine man, and with all of us following 
instructions and helping, we have successfully 
run the machine without going our 
own circle. We have never had any difficulty 
since the first few days, when the belts were 
stretching and had to be shortened constantly. 
One of the things we agreed upon when we 
organized was to go home to supper at night. 
Consequently, we stop the machine promptly at 
six each night, and the last man is at his own 
home by six-thirty and can have his chores done 
hefore dark. We men all lke the short day and 
it makes it much easier for our Wives when they 


outside 





on these five farms. However, we 
have also included one or two other 
jobs in our ring each year, and find 
that it makes a little money and also 
vives a little labor. We ap- 
portion the labor according to the 
acreage, and each job furnishes one 
or two men. Both the machine man 
and the man pulling the separator 
are paid separately and not counted 


in on the labor division. 

We have found that with our ma- 
chine, which is a 22x58, we ean do 
the maximum amount of work with 
ten men and can do good work with 
eight or nine men. We two 





se 





do not need to prepare supper for a big bunch 
of threshers. 

In the three years of using the separator, the 
entire work on the six or seven farms has al- 
ways been completed in from five to seven days 
and every man is back at work on his own farm 
at the end of the week. Our day’s work runs 
from 1,500 to 1,800 bushels, and this usually 
includes one move during the day. We have 
threshed around 8,000 bushels each vear. The 
owners of a similar machine a few miles away 
from us have a reeord of 2,800 bushels a day 
and usually average over 2,000. However, they 
pitch from both sides into the separator. This 
makes a heavier pull on the machine and is 
rather advised against by the manufacturer, 
We have never used but one man at the feeder 
and think by this method the grain ts a little 
cleaner and the machine has Jess strain. 


Only $30 Repairs in Three Years 


Our 22x38 separator cost us around $1,300 
with clover attachment. The combined sum of 
our threshing bills paid out each year amount- 
ed to this sum in four years’ time, 
so we thonght we might as well put 
this money into our own machine, 
We have had only $30 repairs in the 
three years. A belt and pulley had 
to be replaced last year and a 
eracked casting the vear before. We 
estimated the life of the machine at 
ten years when we purchased it, but 
now think it will last fifteen or 
twenty vears with the care we are 
takine. 

Then as for our method of finane- 
ing the work. The separator man 
is paid $5 a day, and IT am paid half 
of the threshing bill for pulling the 
separator with my tractor. The 








field pitchers, two grain men, four 
bundle wagons, the separator man 


BANKERS URGED TO STABILIZE. DOLLAR 


in Action on Marshall County Farm. 


Threshing Ring 


expense of each man is computed at 
(Concluded on page 10) 


the agreed 


Irving Fisher Presents Plan to Stop Periods of Inflation and Deflation 


HE federal reserve act has stopped pan- 
il ies, but it has not stopped crises. Some- 

thine should next be done to stop erises. 
We have been in the last two years thru the 
probably—certainly one of the 
severest crises—that the United States has ever 
passed thru. That would have been avoided if 
we had a stable dollar. If you stabilize the dol- 
lar, you stabilize business. Statistics show that 
the so-called business eyele is at bottom a dance 
of the dollar. 


What ‘‘High Cost of Living’? Means 


severest Crists, 


In general, and for the most) part, when 
money increases, the price level rises, and 
when money decreases, the price level falls. 


Thus, inflation explains a rise, and deflation 
explains a fall in price. The ‘‘high cost of 
living.”’ during and even before the World 
war, did not mean that the average man was 
worse off; it meant that the yardstick, in terms 
of which wealth and income were measured, 
had decreased. 

But we should be making an entirely wrong 
inference if we concluded that a capricious- 
ness in the dollar is of no significance. It is 
of very real sivnificance, not to the average 
man—for there isn’t any ‘‘average’> man— 
but to every man, because every man deviates 
from the average in one direction or the other. 
The real harm is done from the injustice by 
which one person what he really de- 
serves; another person gains what he does not 
deserve. It upsets the relation between debtor 
and ereditor. 

The wage-earner is the loser in his pur- 
chasing power when prices are on a high level; 
that is to say, he is a sufferer from the high 


loses 





Every farmer knows what fluctuations 
in the price level, such as the recent defla- 
tion, cost him. Can we get rid of these 
fluctuations by change in our monetary 
policy? Professor Irving Fisher thinks 
that by using a dollar based on a number 
of commodities rather than on so many 
grains of gold, we can maintain a stable 
price level. The accompanying article 
gives extracts from the address Professor 
Fisher made on this subject before the Iowa 
Bankers’ Association, at Ames, last week. 
Editorial comment on the address will be 
found en page 5. 











cost of living, because wages in general rise 
more slowly than prices. Among the debtor 
the debtor-like classes are the stoekhold- 
ers, the private debtors and the individual 
producers, who carry on their own busimess 
at a profit. -The largest class is the farmer. 
A farmer is a debtor rather than a ereditor, 
and he takes what is left after he pays his 


debts. When prices are rising, he gains, for 
a time at least; when prices are falling, he 
loses. 

One micht at first draw the conclusion 


that the interest of the farmer lay in infla- 
tion, and that the proper thing to do was to 
make prices rise all the time. That is a wrong 
conclusion to arrive at, because prices can not 
keep on rising indefinitely, and there will soon- 
er or later be a recession in which the farmer 
will get caught. Moreover, even during the 
rise in price, the result is that people produce 


wastefully and discontent is ereated over the 
high cost of living, and this discontent very 
often leads to violence and the destruction of 
property. 

Thus the final result of the 
prices is a lowering of production. 
is true of deflation. 


Two Wrongs Don’t Make a Right 


We can not cure inflation by deflation, and 
we can not cure deflation by inflation, If we 
try, we simply jump out of the frying pan 


inflation of 
The same 


into the fire. Two wrongs do not make 4 
right. In 1920, we were all talking about de 


flation; we thought we must have it, and 4 
resolution was passed in the senate of the 
United States demanding to know of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board why we did not deflate. 
As a consequence of the psychological demand 
all thru the country that we must deflate, de 
flation took place. It was a terrible mistake. 
It has smashed business, interrupted produe- 
tion, and done damage to the United States 
to the tune of billions of dollars. 

These alternations in business of the 80 
called) prosperity and depression periods are 
primarily due to these changes in the pric 
level. If you stabilize the price level, you 
get rid of the major part of these fluctua 
tions and thus prevent these catastrophes t 
the laboring man, to the farmer, and to 4 
of us. 

Under the existing system we have a dollar 
which is fixed in weight, and which is therefore 
variable in its purchasing power. What We 
want is a dollar that is fixed in its purchasing 
power, and so, necessarily, must be variable 
in weight. 
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DODGING PORK LOSSES 


Full Versus Limited Feeding of Pigs When Corn Is High 


ITH hog prices at the lowest 

point in years and the corn mar- 
ket continually strengthening, corn 
belt farmers are wondering whether 
there is any way to escape a loss on 
the pigs to be marketed this fall. The 
present situation indicates that, on the 
average farm, profits on this year’s 
crop of pigs are a remote possibility 
and that only careful management 
will avert a serious loss on every pound 
of pork that is produced. 

The man who has spring pigs on 
hand has two courses open to him. He 
may full feed the pigs on pasture with 
the idea of getting them off his hands 
as soon as possible. This plan is ap- 
plicable only for early pigs, since late 
pigs full fed for market will not be 
ready until November or December, 
when the price is least desirable. 

The other plan open to the hog feed- 
er is to grow the pigs out on pasture, 
limiting the corn ration and making 
the maximum gains possible from the 
forage crop. Under this system, pigs 
are carried thru the summer and early 
fall on a daily allowance of two to 
three pounds of corn, together with a 
little supplement. At the end of the 
pasture season the pigs go into the 
feed lot and are rapidly finished for 
market. 

On a limited ration, pigs do not gain 
as rapidly as on a full feed. In the 
long run, therefore, limited feeding 
quite often actually requires more feed 
for a stated amount of gain than does 
full feeding. However, in a year when 
corn is high, pigs which are carried 
thru the summer on a light ration have 
an advantage over full-fed pigs in that 
the limited-fed pigs may be finished 
out on new corn, which as a rule will 
be considerably cheaper than the old 
corn eaten by the full-fed pigs. 

That limited corn feeding does not 
always save corn is pointed out by 
Henry & Morrison, ‘in Chapter 33 of 
“Feeds and Feeding,” in which they 
submit the average of eight trials at 
the Ohio, Iowa, Missouri and Wiscon- 
sin stations, comparing full and limit- 
ed feeding of spring pigs on pasture. 
As an average of these tests, the full- 
fed pigs gained 1.34 pounds daily, com- 
pared to 1.04 pounds daily gain by pigs 
on the limited ration. The full-fed 
pigs were ready for market in 122 
days, while the other pigs required the 
longer period of 156 days. The pigs on 
the full ration consumed 861 pounds 
of corn and 32 pounds of supplement 
for every 100 pounds of gain, while the 
pigs on the limited ration took 372 
pounds of corn and 34 pounds of sup- 
plement for each 100 pounds of gain. 

These figures agree with the results 
of similar experiments made a number 
of years ago by Evvard and Dunn, of 
the Iowa station. They found that full- 
fed pigs were ready for market in 135 
days, gaining 1.37 pounds daily, while 
pigs on a half ration of corn gained 
1.04 pounds daily and were marketable 
in 178 days. In feed per 100 pounds 
of gain, the limited ration group re- 
quired two pounds less corn but ten 
Pounds more tankage. Their gains 
Cost 23 cents more per hundred than 
those of the full-fed lot, with corn at 
65 cents a bushel and tankage at $50 
Per ton. 

From these data it appears that the 
farmer who feeds a limited ration with 
the idea of saving pounds of feed 
Will often be disappointed. To keep 
4 young pig growing and gaining at 
the rate of half a pound to a pound per 
day requires a daily feed of at least 
two pounds of corn on good pasture. 

he maintenance requirements for the 
longer period during which the limited 
feeding must be kept up make it diffi- 
cult to save any corn in the long run 
by limited summer feeding. 

The chief argument that remains in 
4vor of limited feeding is its capacity 
for Saving high-priced old corn. In a 








year when new corn is considerably 
cheaper than old corn, this factor may 
become quite important. The present 
season shows some price indications 
which would favor limited feeding. 
Chicago corn is now bringing 83 cents, 
with December futures quoted at 67 
cents. July corn this year is 33 per 
cent higher than a year ago, while 
December futures this year are but 8 
per cent higher than a year ago. If 
these prices come to pass and corn 
sells for only 65 to 70 cents per bushel 
at Chicago this fall, it will pay the 
man with late spring pigs to limit their 
ration this summer and finish them on 
the less expensive new corn. 

It now seems hardly likely that hogs 
will be selling on a parity with corn 
at any time next fall or winter. The 
situation is such that the best way 
out for most men with February or 
early March pigs will be to push them 
for a September market, feeding corn 
liberally on good pasture. 

The farmer who has late pigs can 
carry them thru the summer on a light 
ration of corn, with a good chance of 
finishing them in the faH and win- 
ter on cheaper corn. On a limited ra- 
tion, pigs of late farrow can in many 
cases be carried until the market is 
past the December low point. What- 
ever the system that is followed, it 
now seems certain that it will be un- 
profitable to carry pigs much beyond 
a weight of 200 pounds. 





Minnesota Beef Cattle Day 


June 29, 1923, will be “Beef Cattle 
Day” in Minnesota. The occasion is 
the third annual cattle feeders’ day 
program to be held at the University 
Farm, St. Paul. Steers fed during the 
past winter and spring will be inspect- 
ed and a program calculated to appeal 
to cattle feeders has een arranged. 
Among the speakers are Dean W. C. 
Coffey, of the Minnesota College of Ag- 
riculture; Professor F. G. King, of 
Purdue University; Dr. B. H. Hibbard, 
of the University of Wisconsin, and 
H. W. Vaughan, of St. Paul. 





Hog Cholera Declines; Tubercu- 
losis Increases 


igures on swine diseases published 
in the 1922 Yearbook of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture show that 
while hog cholera -is being brought 
under control, hog tuberculosis is rap- 
idly increasing in the herds of the 
country. 

During the past six years the aver- 
age loss from hog cholera has been 
about 2,800,000 hogs annually. Dur- 
ing the years from 1913 to 1917 the 
annual loss averaged 6,000,000 head, 
and in previous years it had run even 
higher. In 1913 the preventive serum 
treatment for hog cholera was put 
into general use. During the past six 
years the use of serum, combined with 
intelligent feeding and sanitation, has 
reduced the losses more than half. 

The opposite situation is found in 
the case of hogs infected with tubercu- 
losis. In the fiscal year 1908 about 
700,000 hog carcasses were retained 
on account of tuberculosis. By 1913 
this had increased to 1,800,000. Since 
then the number retained has steadily 
increased each year and in 1922 it 
reached 5,640,000. During the past 
eight years the number of hog car- 
casses entirely condemned for tuber- 
culosis has averaged more than 68,000 
annually For the seven years pre- 
ceding 1915 the average was but 46,000. 

These conditions indicate that while 
the cholera situation is being brought 
under control, the swine producers of 
the country have another great menace 
to face in tuberculosis. The rapid 
spread of the disease as shown by its 
presence in the swine slaughtered 
points to the need for tuberculosis 
eradication work. 
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Lead makes its mark 
on every printed page 


EPRIVE the printer of lead, 

and his presses would be 
costly, useless junk. Not a news- 
paper, not a book, not a magazine 
would appear until some substitute 
could be found. And it might take 
some time to discover such a sub- 
stitute. 


Making modern type 


Type-casting machines used in 
printing shops everywhere have 
done more to expand the printing 
industry than any other invention. 
And lead is directly responsible for 
the type these machines produce. 
In them a molten alloy, mostly 
lead, is forced against matrices, or 
type molds, to form the printing 
type, or slug. 


Large editions are not printed 
directly from the type face, but 
from plates cast from the type. 
Magazines and books are usually 
printed from electrotypes, news- 
papers from stereotypes. Stereo- 
types are made from lead alloys, 
and electrotypes are thin shells of 
copper filled or backed with lead. 


Lead in paper making 


Lead even has a part in manufac- 
turing the printing paper from 
wood pulp. The cut-up wood is acted 
upon, or digested, by a solution 
containing sulphurous acid. The 
steel tanks and boilers, in which the 
wood and solution are placed, are 
lined with a special brick, set in a 
cement made partly of litharge, an 
oxide of lead. Ordinary mortar or 

a 
cement would be attacked by the 
acid. 


Lead is even used in yellow and 
green printing inks, and in making 
the collapsible tubes which contain 
the ink. 


Where you know lead best 


Despite the importance, however, 
of lead in the printing industry, the 
use of lead you are most familiar 
with is as paint. White-lead paint 
is known and used the world over 
to protect property from the rav- 
ages of weather. 


Never has this.idea, ‘‘Save the 
surface and you save all,’’ been so 
firmly established as now. As a re- 
sult many more property owners 
are saving the surfaces of their 
houses by painting them with 
white-lead paint. It is the best, the 
safest, and the most economical 
way to preserve wood and similar 
materials from decay and destruc- 
tion. 


Look for the Dutch Boy 


National Lead Company makes. 
white-lead and 
sells it, mixed with 
pure linseed oil, 
under the name 
and trade-mark of 
Dutch Boy 
White-Lead. The 
figure of the Dutch 
Boy is reproduced 
on every keg and 
is a guarantee of 
exceptional purity. 





Dutch Boy products also include 
red-lead, linseed oil, flatting oil, 
babbitt metals, and solder. 


Among other products manufac- 
tured by National Lead Company 
are came lead, type metal, lead 
oxides, lead castings, lead washers, 
and die castings. 


More about lead 


If you use lead, or think you 
might use it in any form, write us 
for specific information. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, I11 Broadway; Boston, 131 Seate St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak S¢.; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 F 
820 West Superior Ave.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 
Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, Joha T i 
St.; St. Louis, 722 Chestaut St.; 





reeman Ave.; Cleveland, 


Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut 
San Francisco, 485 California Se. 
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The beveled All-Weather 
Tread on the new Good- 
year Cord is made from an 
improved rubber compound. 
That means longer wear. 
The sidewallsof this new tire 
are thicker and heavier than 
before. 
That means greater curb 
and rut resistance. 
The clean-cut rugged blocks 
of the tread are reinforced at 
the base by heavy rubber ribs. 
That means a stauncher 
tread, and quieter, smooth- 
er running. 
The blocks which line the 
tread on either side are 
beveled at the outer edge. 
That means less vibration 
and strain. 
The carcass is made from 
high grade long-staple cot- 
ton, and embodies the pat- 
ented Goodyear principle 











of group-ply construction. 
That means maximum 
strength, endurance, resilt- 
ence and serviceability. 
The tire as a whole is the 
finest that Goodyear has 
ever sold. 
That means extreme quality 
and economy. 


It preserves without sacri- 
fice the advantages of the 
famous All-Weather Tread. 


That means slipless, slide- 
less, skidless travel, and 
safety. 
You want this new Good- 
year Cord with the beveled 
All-Weather Tread—ask for 


it by name. 


Get it from your Goodyear 
Service Station Dealer, who 
will help you get from it all 
the mileage built into it at 
the factory. 


The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tire 
és made in all sizes for trucks and passenger cars 





Copyright 1823, by The Goodyear Tire & RubberCo., Ino. 






































of $60,000,000 


which would be saved this year if all farmers 
bought the best implements made 


under the 


MOLINE Phan 


It cuts out all the wastes of old-fashioned marketing 


methods and shares the savings with you. 


See prices at the Moline Dealer’s store. Let him tell 
you why he can sell at prices no other dealer can match, 


If no Moline man is handy, mail the coupon now. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Inc. 
RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full informat 


ee reer rrr rrr rrr 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Llinois. 


Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 


the Moline Plan and save money. 


My name 


Keep your share 





My city sais 





R. R. No. 
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| Farm Organization Activities 
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Eggs in Car Lots 

Farmers who raise eggs for market 
never will obtain a satisfactory price 
until they are organized to ship full 
carloads of a given grade to eastern 
markets. This conclusion was reached 
by Wm. G. Boyle, farmer and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Cooperative 
Creamery at Mora, Minn., who re- 
turned from New York recently, where 
he made an study of the 
present outlet for much of Minnesota’s 
cooperatively shipped butter and eggs. 

“The thing that impressed me most,” 
he said,’ “was the manner in which 
farmers of the Pacific coast sell their 
eggs. They reach the east in car lots, 
all of uniform grade and color. De- 
spite the fact that they actually are 
older than the Minnesota eggs, they 
Jook better and bring a higher price. I 
saw Pacific coast eggs sell for 37% 
cents, when our eggs were going for 
27, 29 and 30 cents. In the car ship- 
ments from the coast the loss of break- 
than that charged 


” 


extensive 


age is far less 
against Minnesota eggs. 
The Mora creamery for some time 
has been shipping eggs marketed by 
its patrons and while a higher price 
has been obtained, there still is much 
to be done, Mr. Boyle says. The meth- 
od now followed is to load most of a 
car with butter and fill it with eggs. 
This while far better than 
selling locally or to centralizers, has 
a drawback in the fact that egg ship- 
ments necessarily are small and there 
needless breakage in 
handling on the eastern markets. 


practice 


expense and 


Middle West Leads in Co- 
operation 


The middle west seems to lead in 


cooperation. A recent analysis of the 
last census report shows that in the 
number of farms selling part of their 


products thru cooperative associations, 


Minnesota led with 78,000 and Iowa 
was second with 43,000, with Wiscon- 
Hin, Michigan, Kansas and Nebraska 
following Of the first fourteen states 
only two, California and New York, 
were ¢ de of the middle west. These 
twelve middle western states had 75.8 


per cent of the nation’s total of 500,000 


farms which reported that they were 
selling their products coGperatively. 
On cooperative buying the middle west 
has just as strong record, lowa 
leads in this with 32,530 farms. Kan- 


sas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, South Da- 
kota, Illinois and Indiana follow in that 
order. In the number of farms doing 
cooperative buying, these twelve pro- 
vide 75% per cent of the nation’s total. 

Figured on the ue of 
sales and purchases rather than on the 
uumber of farms engaged in coopera- 
tive buying and selling, the ratio 
changes a little. On this basis Cali- 
fornia led the country. Probably the 
middle would make a_ better 
showing today in this respect than it 
did ‘in the year 1919, when the record 
was taken. At that time California 
handled $132,000,000 worth of products 
cooperatively, or over 16 per cent of 
the total business of this sort transact- 
ed in the United States as a whole, 
Minnesota was in second place, with 
$89,000,000, lowa in third place with 
$66,000,000. Nebraska, Kansas and Il- 
linois followed in that order. New 
York was in seventh place, and then 
came South Dakota, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, Michigan and Illinois. On the 
basis of value the twelve middle west- 
ern states handled 66.74 per cent of the 
total of the country. 

Outside the middle states the lead- 
ing codperative states were California 
for the Pacific coast and New York on 
the Atlantic. In the south there were 
no outstanding states, altho Oklahoma 


basis of the val 


west 








led the section in marketing, and Vir- 
ginia in buying and also in the volume 
of business. 

Most of the experimental work in 
late years in developing new types of 


cooperative business has been done 
outside the middle west. The figures 
presented by the census, however, 


seem to show that the middle west will 
eventually be the testing ground to de 
termine just what value these new 
methods are to have. The middle west 
has the most farms, the biggest wealth 
in farm products, and the greatest ex- 
perience in cooperation of the local 
type. 





Oklahoma Wheat Growers 
One-third of the acreage in 
Oklahoma this year is under contract 
to the Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Ags- 


wheat 


sociation. The total acreage is now up 


to 850,000. 
since the last harvest has been 3,000, 
Last year the association handled 3, 
250,000 bushels of wheat. 

More than 180 elevators in the state 
handled wheat for the organization, 
Fifteen of this number are exclusive 
member concerns owned by the wheat 
growers at that particular point, who 
organized locally and purchased their 
own plant. A half-million bushel ter- 
minal elevator at Fort Worth, Texas, 
has been leased by the association for 
this year. 

The association’s policies are direct: 
ed by ten wheat farmers, who make 
up the hoard of directors, with an eley- 
enth director appointed by the presi- 
dent of the state board of agriculture 
to represent the public at large. The 
association make an effort 
to keep its members from expecting 

much in the wav of extraordinary 
profits in the first year or two of its 


Vi 
A recent statements says 


The membership increase 


seems tc 
too 


operation. 


“The proposition of cooperation has 
been sold to Oklahoma farmers with- 
out any misrepresentation, and, there 
fore, the Oklahoma producers of wheat 
are willing to work “on a_ far-sighted 
program of coGne tion. Tho they may 

| get for their 1923 crop only as much 


| as the country elevator would be will 





know that they 
toward a scheme of co 
operation which eventually will place 
heat on a more inde 


ing to pav them, they 


are Working 


the producer of w 
pendent footing than he bas been here 
tofore.” 


Minnesota Egg Marketing 

The creation of county egg market: 
ing associations, which are later t0 
unite in a state federation, is expected 
profits for Minnesota 
Fach local association is 
to cover a county or more, depending 
upon roads and railroad connections. 
Eggs from a district will be brought to 
one point, where they can be properly 
crated, packed and shipped. When the 
state federation is formed, the state 
offices will look after the marketing of 
the eggs and will assist the local ass 
ciations in uniform grading, pack- 
ing, purchase of supplies and carload 
shipping. 

The plan outlined above has been 
worked out by a committee of e8& 
marketing men, including the secre 
tary of the state Farm Bureau Feder& 
tion, several county agents and repre 
sentatives of the Minnesota Cooper& 
tive Creameries Association. The first 
district to be organized on the new 
plan is Rice county. This was incor 
porated in the middle of May. The 
membership contracts are now being 
signed up by the poultrymen of the 
county. The campaign is being sur 
ported by the twelve codperative 
creameries of the county, which are @ 
act as receiving agents for the ¢86 
shipments. 


to make bigger 


poultrymen 
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What Kind of Organization Do 
We Need? 


(Continued from page 3) 


double advantage of a membership tied 
to it by loyalty based upon material 
benefits, and a general program of edu- 
cation and service which would not 
need to stop with the sole considera- 
tion of the dollars and cents side of 
the farmer’s problems. 

It is worth noting that the Danish 
cooperative system seems to be based 
on organization by commodities and 
federation of these commodity con- 
cerns. The. Danish agricultural com- 
missioner in London said recently: 

“Jt is characteristic of Danish codp- 
eration, that each society undertakes 
only one thing. It, therefore, is no 
rare thing to meet a Danish peasant 
who is a member of ten or twelve so- 
cieties. Then the many local socie- 
ties within each province form an as- 
sociation, and these again form ap as- 
sociation for the whole country.” 

The remarks of Sir Horace Plunkett 
on his recent visit to the United States 
also have some bearing on the argu- 
ment that an association of farmers 
for business purposes only is bound to 
be narrow minded and materialistical- 
ly inclined, and unable to develop the 
cultural and social by-products that 
are supposed to come from the general 
farm organization with a broader pro- 
gram. Sir Horace spoke of the ideal- 
istic efforts to create a better rural life 
in Ireland before the days of the co- 
Operative movement These efforts, 
he said, somehow always faded away 
into wordy resolutions, and failed to 
make any real change in the life of 
the country. The ural move- 
ment there never got very far until 
its supporters applied themselves to 
a specific task like the organization of 
cooperative creameries 

He said “In Ireland we attach so 
much importance to the codperative 
spirit, that we try to get farmers to 
organize cooperatively for every pur- 
pose of every industry, always begin- 
ning with some very simple transac- 
tion, such as buying of fertilizers, per- 
haps selling eggs, or something of that 
sort, to try out the method and to get 
them to understand the principles in- 
volved.’ H 

It seems possible that in the United 
States, as in Ireland and in Denmark, 
there a chance that the commodity 
Marketing association is not necessar- 
ily going to be limited in its interest 
toa narrow consideration of the job at 
hand. [t can't be. The complex indus- 


aorionlt 
agricul 








trial organization of the modern na- 
tion makes it inevitable that the mem- 
ber is bound, as the producer of any 
commodity, to come in contact with 
the deeper currents of the national 
tconomic life 

It is possible, of course, that the de- 
velopn of a federation of commod- 
ity organizations may come, not out- 
side of but within the general farin 
Organization. If the Farm Bureau, tor 
instance, were to take mar! ign seri 
Ously, wu to put all its energies to 
the ta of developing commodity 
groups in places where they were 
heeded, eventually the national Farn 
Bureau rht itself be a federation of | 
the con lity organizatio hich it | 
had fostered, as well as a federation | 
of the ite and county Farm Bu- | 
Teas | 


Whether the eneral farm organi- 
zation is to hold its present place of 


leadership depends very largely on 
the agerossiveness of its officers in 
the hy ss field. It seems clear 
that its continued progress and per- 
haps even its continued existence, 
depends on what it can do in fur- 
thering cojperative work. Those who 
are planning for the future of these 
Organizations may well consider this 
summary of Sir Horace Plunkett's phi- 
losophy 

Base your farm organization on 
Some definite economic interest, and 
the other things will follow. 3ase it 
2 a general belief that something 


Ought to be done for the poor farmer, 
41d your program {s likely to dissolve 
iato thin air 


i. 
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QUICK ACTION BRAKES 
EXTRA LARGE AND EXTRA SAFE 


In the construction of Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car, every consideration has been 
given to the owner’s safety. 


This is particularly evident in the brakes, 
which, with their 14-inch drums and 
2%4-inch lining, are appreciably larger than 
the average. The extra surface thus provided 
develops greater friction when the brake 
bands contract over the drums—and it is 
this friction which stops the car. 


Connecting levers are designed to transmit 
the maximum of power with the minimum 
of effort. The slightest pressure on the brake 
pedal has an immediate effect. This pressure 
is distributed evenly between the two rear 
wheels by a highly efficient equalizer, which 
prevents skidding because it retards both 
wheels simultaneously. 


And the brake bands grip evenly all around 
the drums. This protects the lining against 
irregular wear and enables the driver to stop 
quickly, quietly and safely. 


Douce BROTHERS 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 f 0. b. Detroit 
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Anyone who will follow a simple CERTO 
ae can now make perfect jam or jelly 

ith any kind of fruit. CERTO, the jellifying 
Sipaeny of fruit, is the reason. It contains 
no gelatine a a ee and is highly 


endorsed by food authorities. With CerTO 
you preserve all the color, flavor and aroma 
of fully ripened fruit; boiling period is only 
one minute; no juice is boiled away, and 
e by CeRTO Process is less per jar 
than old method. 


CERTO 


(Suregell) 
“Mother Natures Year-Round Jell Maker“ 


Valuable Recipe Book with every bottle. CERTO is 
sold by grocers everywhere, or sent postpaid for 35 
cents with Recipe Book. 


Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 


1046 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


In Canada send 40c for trial bottle with Recipe Book to 
Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario, Canada 


Try this Crushed Strawberry Jam 
For this jam it is necessary that each berry be 
broken up. Therefore, crush about 2 quarts ripe 
berries in separate portions, so that each berry 
is mashed. This allows fruit to quickly absorb 
the sugar during the short boil. Measure 4 level 
cups (2 Ibs.) crushed berries into large kettle, 
edd 7 level cups (3 Ibs.) sugar and mix well. 
Use hottest fire and stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Boil hard for one full minute, 
remove from fire and stir in % bot- 
tle (scant % cup) Certo, From time 
jam is taken off fire allow to stand 
not over 5 minutes, by the clock, 
before pouring. In the me antime 
skim, and stir occasionally to cool 
“lightly. Then pour quickly. If in 

ven glosses paraffin at once. If in 
jars seal at once and invert for 
10 minutes to sterilize the tops. 
Use same recipe for 
Kaspberry, Black- 
berry or Loganberry 













$3 sou, SZA MONTH 


Economy 
Steam 
Pressure 
Cooker 


Cast Aluminum 
Highly Pc lished 


COOKS WHOLE 
MEAL AT ONE 
TIME OVER ONE 
FIRE 
Bakes, Roasts, 
Frys and Boils 


SOLD ONLY BY MAIL -— Factory to as Direct 


WITH PANS $14. 75 ¢ 

AND BASKET event 
$2 DOWN, $3 PER MONTH. 

All cash with order one extra aluminum 

pan free. Cooks beans, tough meat 


or chicken in 30 to 45 minutes. 


SAVES FOOD SAVES FUEL 
SAVES TIME SAVES LABOR 


Make your Payments from the 
Savings the Cooker makes for 
you. We guarantee it will save 
more than $3.00 per month or 
money refunded. 16 & 18 gt. our bestsellers 









































Liquid Holds Ship Wt. Each 
Quarts Mason Jars Lbs. 
10 4 pts or 3 ats 20. | $14.75 
14 © pts or 4 qts 23 18.00 
18 14 pts or 5 ats 27 21.00 
bt) 20 pts or 7 qts@10 pt 35 25.00 





(Pans end basket not furnished with 30 qt. size) 
COLD PACK CANNING ONE-THIRD TIME 


Reference—Any Bank in Lincoln 
Economy Pressure Cooker Co., Lincoln, Nebraska 
ADDRESS DIV. 50 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE ee 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
6 Cents per Foot and up, Costs 
less than wood, Kokomo Fence 





beaut ifies and protects lawns, === 
churches, cemeteries, etc. 

designs. Allsteel. Write for 

catalog and Special Prices. 
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I HEARTS 
oxo HOMES 


Thie department wae established by Mre. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homee readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address aj) inquir- 
fes and letters {% Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 


When You Tour 


The editor of the Hearts and Homes 























department is at present touring east- 
ward. At the close of the first week 
we want to pass on to prospective 
tourists some things we have learned. 


A good road map is of great service. 
Before starting, take a red or blue 
pencil and mark your prospective trip 
plainly. If you have with you a pas- 
senger of mathematical mind who 
keeps asking about the distance be- 
tween points—mileage made and time 
—prepare an itinerary and mark down 
distances between points, time of ar- 
rival and departure and other items of 
interest. 

Having marked your line of travel, 
paste the road map on thin cloth— 
paper muslin is good and stiff; fold 
and cut into pages, according to folds, 
and keep in coat pocket. Take also a 
magnifying glass to read fine print on 
the map. 

Start each morning with a tank full 
of gasoline. 

Don't wait in the morning for break- 
fast, if you want a good appetite. Set 
off early before traffic is heavy and 
drive fifty miles before breakfast. Ac- 
commodation breakfasts, when the cof- 
fee is warmed up from the night be- 
fore and the kitchen fare is not at 
hand, will dampen the ardor of the 
most enthusiastic motorist. 

And, finally, it is better to eat at 
the regular meal times; to make no 
fixed schedule, and to accept detours 
with the feeling that a detour may 
reveal unexpected pleasures as well 
as unexpected delays. 

HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY. 

Kenton, Ohio. 





For the June Wedding 

We were interested in noting in 
“Home Furnishing Styles,” a floral ar- 
rangement for a home wedding. “Bring- 
ing the Garden Indoors for the Simple 
Wedding” was the title of the article, 
and the pictures looked as tho the gar- 
den had indeed been brought indoora. 
A white lattice screen was used to 
form a background for the ceremony. 
This was festooned with rose vines 
and banked with palms. Sumach makes 
a very good substitute for palms for 
the country. 

A friend who arranged the floral 
decorations for a wedding last June 
said: “I just love to arrange flowers 
for the June wedding. I cut long sprays 
of my Dorothy Perkins roses and 
weave them everywhere. The roses 
are the better for being cut back, and 
the effect is exquisite.” A lattice of 
white with Dorothy Perkins roses 
drooping over, and the dignity of su- 
mach, would make a lovely corner. 

Another floral arrangement shown 
was a bowl of snapdragons and sweet 
peas with tiny pink chrysanthemums 
grouped with a handful of oats. Pink 
pyrethrums could be used instead of 
the chrysanthemums. We had never 
thought of using the oats, but the airy 
green heads certainly do lighten up the 
picture. 

Young folks sometimes like to sim- 
plify the wedding by slipping away to 
the minister’s without any fussing of 
preparation for the great event. When 
they do this, they lose the pleasure 
which comes in after years from the 
memory of taking the sacred vows with 
a background of flowers and a fore- 
ground of friends. The wedding day 
isn’t like any other day; it should be 
made beautiful with the flowers of the 
field or garden. 
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Hard Work Hurts Nobody if— 
You Get a Good Night’s Rest 


When you sleep comfortably the whole night through you’re really 
rested and ready for the next day’s job when morning comes. 
If your bed is hard and lumpy’ making, been vacuum cleaned of 


and full of bumps and _ hollows, every particle of the dust the cot- 
you'll] roll and toss all night long ton gathered while it was being 


and wake up in the morning feel- grown and handled. Clean cotton 

ing as tired as you did the night keeps its elasticity for many 

before. years; dirty cotton packs quickly 
The Mattress you sleep on and stays packed. 

makes all the difference in the If your Mattress is hard or 

world—a good Mattress assures lumpy, throw it away—buy any 

restful sleep. one of the six grades of ‘‘Square 


“Square Brand” Mattresses are Brand” Mattresses. You'll get 
good, because they are made of your money’s' worth the first 
new, felted cotton that has, in the month, 


Before buying any mattress, be sure to examine the ‘‘Square Brand’’ at your local dealer’s 
To all women who write us, we will send our four-pagze circular that gives much 
valuable information about the construction of mattresses. Italsotells how you can 
vet lonz e life and preater satisfaction out of your mattresses, and this information 
will be of specsalinterestto you. Write us today—a postal will do, 


Chittenden & Eastman Company 


Manufacturers BURLINGTON, IOWA 
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tons gathered from mothers’ scrap bag ap- 
pliqued on the pockets and to trim the 
front of the waist. Cut in sizes 8, 10, 14 
and 14 years Size & requires 24% yards 
A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT of 36-inch material with 2% yards of 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE binding. 
HOME DRESSMAKER om ee eee ; 
These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
é perfectly and allow all seams Price 10¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign -your name and address. A_ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete, 
sent on receipt of 10 cents ‘Lemit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Walaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
EE Sly 


Fashion Department 


| green chambray with bits of colored cot- 











This beautiful East 
man Camera loaded 
with film ready for 
picture taking; film 
developed and pript 
ed afterward free 
ALL FOR $3.50 
Size of pletures 24x44 
No fatiures—a child 
can oper: ute it 


: Send No Money 
Cut out this ad and send it with your name and 
address, The Camera will be sent to you C, O. 
$3.50 plus a few cents postage. Use 10 days—if 
not satisfied return it and your money will be 
cheerfully refunded 

THE GREEN DRAGON STUDIOS 
Dept. Y, Sioux Falls, So. Dakota 


ee 


\__ASK_YOUR DEALER FOR _ 



































“Better Than Necessary” 





Oe Z. FOR BREAD, BISCUIT AND CAKE 

~/tans. 622 Nothing is Too Good for Farm Tables 

No. 1760—Here is a frock that can be > ISMERT- : » Na co. 
worn with a great deal of jauntiness by THE ir a 6 


the slender figure and with equal success 
by the woman of more ample proportions. 
Linene, pongee, either cotton or silk, or 
plain or printed cottons, will make this 
design both practical and smart looking. 


£ ‘ 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches OWN ATYPEWRITER 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 44% yards 

















of 36-inch material with %g yards of 25- 


inch contrasting. Underwoods peanitens ne 


No. 1200—Smart Overblouse—There are Remingtons the leading house 
So many of these chic overblouses being Everybody needs a Type 

5 < y ‘ ave ; as , writer--the busi 
mg rage gp should have it least two feknses. ‘Saaker, abateet 
or ye o A888 gmt crepe de Chine or glub woman, salesman, pro- 

» ¢ e > ‘ rs s yer Ona’ 
one y e printec cottons or silks to wear YEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
with your suit or separate skirts. Cut in Ftandard makes at big reduc- 

‘te 20 « a 4° 2 » @ > > pes t. 
sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust mea-  Nepredicogh a me me 
sure. Size 36 requires 14 yards of 36-inch Write for bargain list anywey 
material with *, yard of binding --eave oearly half : 

No. 1777—Bits of colorful applique give OFFICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

this simple little model a distinctive. touch. 422 Locust St. Des Moines 

The original frock was made in apple- Corone Distributors--Boohiet Free 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Good Farming; Clear Thinking; Right Living 
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MILK FED PRODUCT 


V JHEN the D. & St. L. railroad 
V pushed its lines over the Rock 
ies the survey led over the divide at a 
point high above timber line. Since 
the Grand river had to be bridged, a 
colossal undertaking in itself, they 
built the road from both terminals to 
the river, a procedure which enabled 
them to haul supplies for the bridge 
both ways. 

The winter of 1915 was a bad one 
and both ends of the road were hope- 
lessly blocked by snow long before the 
winter was over. It was imperative 
that the bridge be completed before 
spring because the enormous quantity 
of melted snow from the mountains 
then transformed the river into a rag- 
ing fury, the flood continuing up until 
late May and rendering construction 
work impossible. During the winter 
months the ice was frozen to such a 
depth that it would support almost any 
weight imaginable, a condition highly 
favorable to construction work on the 
bridge. 

Fortunately, before the road block 
was complete all the heavy girders, ce- 
ment and big timbers of the bridge 
had been laid down at the river and 
in order to finish the work before the 
spring break-up, the remainder of the 
supplies that had not been transported 
were routed over the U. P. to Kreme- 
ling, sixty miles north of the bridge, 
and were hauled from that point by 
auto truck—the company installing a 
fleet of twenty big red Monsoon trucks 
to do the work. 

Because of the fact that the auto 
road lay at a much lower level than 
the higher parts of the railroad the 
snow did not interfere seriously with 
truck transportation, altho it was a 
Mean, mean road, the whole sixty 
Miles of it; nevertheless those twenty 
Ted monsters kept on the job and when 
April came steaming in with torren- 
tial rains and sluicing slopes the two 
Million structure was practically fin- 
ished. All but the ice breakers. 

When the trucks had been put on 
the job, Flag Neurone applied for and 
Secured a position as driver, in spite 
of the fact that he was but eighteen 
and lacked almost half a foot of the 
ideal height you read so much about 
But he was husky and knew trucks 
from the tires to the top bows; from 
the tail light to the crank shaft, and 
Superintendent McEUison, irascible 
and exacting, knew that before he had 
asked him three questions. And Flag 
kept that old Monsoon humming con- 
tinually like a giant dynamo, and, as 
4 Tule, made the trip, loaded, in four 
hours, 4 full hour quitker than the best 
of the other nineteen drivers. 

On the fifth of April it started rain- 
ing. Followed three tempestuous days 
during which the water sluiced down 
from above in cataracts. The spring 
break-up was on, a full two weeks 
@head of time and the ice breakers on 
the bridge were still in a state of con- 
struction! 

On the morning of the eighth as Flag 
Prepared to depart on the sixty-mile 
bull freighted with lumber for forms, 
McEllison, encased in rubbers from 
head to foot, stepped from his office 
and said: 

“Guess I'll go over with you, Neu- 
fone” (he always pronounced the final 

€ in Flag’s name.) “Andrews wires 
that the iee is breaking up and that 
he's had to stop work on the break- 
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ers.”” He climbed in beside Flag, bat- 
ting his eyes rapidly, a habit the lad 
noticed he had when somewhat 
aroused or worried. 

“The roads are bad, sir,” said Flag. 
“itll be a hard old grind with the 
chance of a five hundred foot tumble 
off a ledge.” 

“Tll chance it,” said McEllison dryly. 

Flag grinned good naturedly and 
stepped on the gas, cut-out wide open. 

Whoo-oo0op! bellowed the exhaust 
and the two-ton load of lumber sprang 
into motion. Those big Monsoons had 
both power and speed to burn because 
a ninety horse power engipe smoked 
under the crimson hood. 

Flag was splitting the mud at a con- 
servative twenty miles per hour when 
illison suddenly spoke: “Let me have 
that wheel. We supply you fellows 
with the best trucks money can-buy 
and you drive ‘em like a pack of old 
women, Milk fed products!” 

He slid into the driver's seat, jerked 
the gear into high and stamped on the 
gas. The big Monsoon seemed. to 
hump itself when the kick of that 


superintendent eyed the youth for a 
moment or two. 

“Seared?” he asked. “Because of 
going off a little slope like that? 1 
don’t believe you're exactly suited for 
this job, Neurone. Try to get the truck 
back into town some way and then I 
believe it'd be best, all around, for you 
to call at the cashier's window.” 

Flag started to speak. ‘Guess you 
didn’t know ”* 

“Guess I know more than I want to 
already,” interrupted McEllison, and 
strode off towards town. 

Flag was strongly tempted to over- 
take him and give him a punch in the 
jaw, but he didn’t. He knew it would 
not help matters any. Instead he bor- 
rowed a team, pulled the truck back on 
the road and drove it into town, but he 
did not call at the cashier's window as 
instructed. He went straight home. 

The temperature continued to rise 
and the night set im warm and soggy. 
a fine spray saturating everything. 
About three in the morning his mother 
awoke him. The rain had set in heav- 
ily again and he heard the roar of it 
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He flung the case high into the air and saw it land squarely in front of the animal. 


mighty engine struck the _ propeller 
shaft. It skidded around a sharp 
curve in the road where it would have 
rolled down a five hundred foot drop 
had it gone off. They surged down 
into a bottomless mudhole, reared out 
while the lumber beat and flailed wick- 
edly behind. 

“Careful!” warned Flag. “I’ve got 
it 

“f @®&ve a truck,” said McEllison 
evenly, “while you was living on millx 
alone and it wasn't milked for you at 
that! Trouble with you fellers now- 
adays——” 

Here they mounted a sharp ascent 
and leaped into a swing that grew 
sharper, sharper-—- Too late! 

Frantically McEllison jammed on 
the brakes and threw his weight on the 
wheel; the rear wheels left the road, 
the truck hesitated, lurched, and then 
as Flag leaped clear, settled and slid 
gently down a short, easy slope to- 
wards a cluster of boulders twenty 
feet distant. It fetched up sharply on 
the first of these, teetered precariously 
for a second or two on the two lower 
wheels, then settled easily on all four 
again. 

McEllison jumped out and marched 
up the grade where Flag stood watch- 
ing him, white faced and drawn. The 


ou the tin roof covering his little bed 
room 

“Flag,” she said, “the superintendent 
has sent word for you to come down 
to the office right away. Hurry!” 

Without comment he jumped into his 
clothes and splashed down to the of- 
fice thru the mire and hissing sheets 
of rain. The water rose to his knees 
in places and he was obliged to lean 
far over against the buffeting wind to 
maintain his balance. Wicked, wicked 
weather! 

As he approached the dimly lighted 
office he saw a Monsoon standing be- 
fore the entrance which he recognized 
as the one he had been driving. It was 
loaded with boxes a foot square, or 
{hereabouts; boxes well constructed 
with dovetailed corners. Flag knew 
what they contained without an exam- 
ination of the labels. 

Inside McEllison was striding nerv- 
ously up and down his small office 
frantically chewing a cigar to bits. 
His eyes were snapping at a terrifying 
rate. 

“Neurone,” he said without pream- 
ble, “just got a wire from Andrews. 
Says the ice has broken up and a big 
jam is forming above the bridge. 
They’ve used what dynamite they had 
trying to break it and have failed. 
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He says if it isn't broken in a few 
hours it'll take the bridge when it 
does go. Wants me to send over a 
ton. I can't get one of these regular 
drivers to go. All say it’s too risky 
driving in this dark with such a road. 
Guess I'm wasting time asking you to 
go on such a drive,” he concluded 
wearily; “only chance we've got to 
save the bridge. If it goes out it'll 
bankrupt the company. I'll go along 
if it'll help any.” 

Flag rebuttoned his slicker. A 
steely gleam came into his eyes 

“Are you ready?” he asked, turning. 

McEllison leaped into a slicker, 
snatched a rubber hat and dashed after 
him, 

Silently they climbed into the cab of 
the big truck. Once seated McEllison 
spoke: 

“Give her the gun! Give her the 
gun!” he implored. “Every minute is 
precious!” 

Flag switched on.the powerful head- 
light, and he gave her the gun! He 
pored a hole in that smothering, 
streaming, flaming darkness, the cut- 
out roaring like a battery of seventy- 
fives. Behind that ton of high explo- 
sive creaked and thudded gently, sin- 
isterly. 

The big pneumatics, mighty springs 
and resilient shock absorbers cush- 
ioned the shocks. The oversize chains 
gripped the mud and hurled it far be- 
hind as they smoked onward, but had 
the roads not been soft the dynamite 
would have let go before they had 
traveled a mile. 

It was four o’clock when they start 
ed. At six the gray dawn crept over 
the divide on the east and they left the 
mountain side for the flat river bot- 
tom, sage brush land. They had cov 
ered forty miles, practically five miles 
an hour faster time than had ever been 
made on that road in daylight when it 
was dry! 

As they struck the level road Me- 
Ellison relaxed his taut body and shot 
a guarded glance at Flag 

Then he stiffened again. “Give her 
the gun!” he said, “give her the gun!” 

“One game rooster,” Flag told him- 
self admiringly and stepped down on 
her. The speedometer needle jumped 
to thirty-five But the road grew rut- 


ty Soulders showed up more and 
mere often. The truck leaped and 
bucked, 


The load behind began to lift and 
thud against the body with threaten 
ins shocks. In spite of himself Flag 
found himself wincing at every thud. 
McEllison sat like a rock, lips set in 
a hard line, his eyes blazing. He met 
Flag’s questioning glance. 

“Let ’er hit!” he said. “Let 'er hit!” 

But the road grew so rough that 
Flag was forced to slow down to 
twenty; then fifteen. They were run- 
ning thru a huge pasture which had 
been free of stock on Flag’s previous 
trips, but now numerous range stock 
grazed along the road. Some ceased 
grazing and stared stupidly at the 
truck, others bellowed threateningly, 
and, just as the clouds broke in the 
east and the rising sun flashed on the 
crimson hood of the Monsoon, a giant 
range bull, with horns as long as a 
tall man’s arm, threw down his head, 
threw up his tail and charged bellow- 
ing after the maddening red thing flee- 
ing before him. 

“Step on 'er! Step on ’er!” rasped 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Wallaces’ Farmer 


““Goed Farming; Clear Thinhing: 
Right Living”’ 








Publisbed for the boys and girle of the corn belt as 
regular part of the mid-month iseue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


BY THE 


Wallace Publishing Company 


Under the Editorial and Business 
Management of 


Henry C. Waciace and Joun P. WaLiace 


The June Message 


The prize winning essays in the con- 





test, “What Is My Duty to My Com- 
munity,” are published in this issue of 
the Boys ‘and Girls’ Section. They 


the careful reading not 
but likewise 


are worthy of 
only of the bovs and girls 
of the older folks. 


I congratulate the winners in this 
contest and likewise congratulate the 
twenty other boys and girls who sub- 
mitted essays. While the judges de- 
cided to award the prizes to the ones 
published in this issue, there was 


betwixt a number 
uniformly 


but littl 
of the ess 


difference 


s, and they were 


good. They showed some real thought 
on the subject, and likewise revealed a 
real ideal and desire to be of service, 
on the part of the young folks who 
wrote them. 

After all, it is the hoy or girl or man 
or woman who really strives to serve 
unselfishly that gets the most out of 
life. Unselfish service brings not only 
happiness to the one who serves, but 
also to those they seek to help. If we 
want to accomplish the greatest good 
in the world, if we want the respect 
and love of our fellowmen, we must 


spirit of service to oth- 
ers. It is to life what the bud is to the 
blos: and the fruit is to the plant. 
Without the spirit of unselfish service, 
no life can develop as it should. 

It has been my observation that a 
very fine spirit of unselfish service ex- 
ists among farm folks. T have noticed 
that when a farmer has trouble, almost 
invariably quietly ren- 
der help and assistance, and very fre- 
quently at considerable sacrifice to 
themselves. This spirit exists among 
the women folks and the men folks on 
the farm, and I believe also among the 
boys and girl They are not only glad 
but anxious to do what they can to help 
a friend who their help. City 
folks are likely to be indifferent to the 
troubles of their neighbors Their 
problems are not the same, and some- 
times they do not even know their 
next-door neighbor. Their work is dif- 
ferent, and they co not have the same 
acquainted or the 


cultivate the 


om 


his neighbors 


needs 


opportuniiies to 
opportunities to realize the need 
One of the 


get 
fame 


of their neighbor for help. 


fine things about living on the farm is 
the neighborhood acquaintance. Your 
problems are the problems of your 
neighbor. You know what he is up 


against, by the things that perplex you. 
On the farm, when there is sickness 


in the home, and the head of the house 
is not able to get into the field to do 


the work, you will find generally that 
the neighbors come and do it for him. 
They realize his need of help, and are 
glad to give it. And what a fine spirit 
it is! How much it means not only to 
the individual who is glad to help, but 
to the individual who receives the as- 
sistance. They show their sympathy 
in a time of trouble in a most practical 
way. I congratulate farm folks on 
the opportunities for helpfulness and 
likewise their willingness to help in 
time of need, and I believe the young 
folks on the farms (who will be the 
farm men and women of tomorrow) 
will continue to cultivate that same 
spirit. 

I have gotten a pretty good idea of 
the ideals and ambitions of the boys 
and girls into whose homes Wallaces’ 
Farmer goes, thru our various essay 
contests. I know it is their ambition 
to make the most out of their lives; 
that their desire is to help others, and 
thus secure the greatest happiness for 
themselves by being truly helpful. It 


is true that the spirit of helpfulness 
begins in the home, and I can not for- 
get the many good essays I received 
from the boys and girls, telling what 
they did to help their fathers and moth- 
ers. I am glad to see the desire of the 
boys and girls to stay on the farm and 
devote their lives to the work. There 
are days of sunshine and shadow in 
the farming business, just the same as 
in any business. I have the greatest 
faith in the future of the farm. While 
we have been in the shadow somewhat 


during the past few years, I believe 
there is sunshine ahead. I urge the 
boys and girls—and I know most of 


you want to stick to the farm—to make 
up your minds what kind of farmers 
you want to be, and plan your life work 
on the farm make the most 
out of it. 

Any boy or girl or man or woman 


What I Owe to 


£0 as tO 


who works to a plan and who does the 
task of the time, with a definite idea 
of its relation to the goal which he 
wishes to reach, makes the greatest 
success. Make up your mind what 
kind of a farmer you wish to be, and 
educate yourself in every way to be 
the leading farmer of that kind in 
your community. That is a perfectly 
reasonable ambition. Deciding in your 
own mind what you want to do and 
working with a definite purpose in 
mind, will do much to bring success. 
Do not make the mistake of jumping 
from one thing after another. Make 
every step count in reaching your goal. 
Do your best at all times in whatever 
you undertake, and if you have wisely 
decided on the undertaking, you are 
bound to succeed. 
Sincerely yours, 


JOHN P. WALLACE. 


My Community 


Prize Essays in Boys’ and Girls’ Contest 


FIRST PRIZE, JUNIOR CLASS 

First, is what I owe my home and 
other homes. We each and every one 
of us owe our home and other homes 


our self-respect and interest. All of 
us ought to respect other homes, as 
to not break them up. Such has been 
the case as boys getting “sore” at 


and this boy would get 
someone else to go with him and prob- 
ably cause his family disgrace in the 
end. T honestly believe our jails would 
not be as full if the boys and girls had 
had the right influence at 


their parents, 


home. 


Second, what IT owe ny school and 
teacher. TI helieve the teacher has a 


Some children 
“rood time,” 


mighty hard time of it. 
go to school to have a 
while others go to get an education. 
Anyone will know that it is usually the 
one who is bad in school that is the 
one that has not had the right kind of 
influence at home If we treat our 
teachers right they surely will return 
it We surely our teachers our 
self-respect and love. 

Third, what T owe my church. We 
certainly owe our church, the same as 


owe 


the home, our self-respect and inter- 
est. We should always boast our 
church, but never knock on another. 
Our church gives us a privilege that 
our home, school or no other place 
can give, and we ought to show that 


we appreciate the privilege enough to 
take advantage of it and vo to church. 

Fourth, what IT owe my community. 
If we owe our church, and 
schoo] our sei-respect, interest and 
love, we surely owe the same to our 


community. In our community we have 


home 


a community club which T believe is 
one of the best things you can have. 
We meet one Friday in every month. 
We have a refreshments committee 
which sees after the refreshments. 
And we play games, not only the 
young folks but every one, and sure 
have fun. This community club not 
only is a place and time for a good 
time, but gets people together and 
acquainted that otherwise perhaps 


would not get acquainted. 

So, we owe our community, which 
includes home, school and church, our 
self-respect, love and best interest.— 
Eunice Rinker, Green County, Iowa. 


SECOND PRIZE, JUNIOR CLASS 

I owe it to my community to be the 
best man it is possible for me to be, 
mentally, physically and spiritually. 

To be all that my community has a 
right to expect from me mentally, I 
must study and learn ail IT can while I 
am a boy. Besides my school work, I 
have an opportunity to learn to play 
the piano and other musical instru- 
ments, so I must learn to play them 
and then be willing to play for others 
whenever asked. I must get a college 
education, for I can get more out of 
life, be happier and serve my commu- 
hity better with a college education 
than would be possible for me without 
an education, 


Physically, IT must be as nearly per- 
fect as possible. I must form right 
habits of living and must eat proper 
food and exercise so as to be healthy. 
People like to look at a healthy person 
better than they do a sickly one. Then 
often a sickly person spreads disease 
to others and is too weak to take part 
in the social activities of the commu- 
nity. IT must live so as to be well and 
strong, for IT must not be prevented 
from doing my duty by physical weak- 
ness or ill-health. 


Spiritually, T should be a Christian 


and attend church services regularly 
and take an active part in them. I 
must so live that anyone influenced 
by me will be made better, not worse. 


IT must be a good, patriotic citizen, 
interested in all projects that will 
make my community or county better 
or happier. 

I must work and manage so T can 
own my own farm or business, for then 
I will be more interested in the wel- 
fare of the community and do more to 
build it up. 

TI must always do my best in what- 
ever I undertake to do. But T should 
not work all the time. We need some 
time for recreation, reading and asso- 
ciating with our neighbors. 

Then IT must not be a grouch, but 
must be friendly and always willing to 
help others. 

Then, too, I owe it to my community 
to make my home and fields attrac- 
tive and to keep good stock. T must do 


all in my power to make my commu- 
nity the best, the cleanest, the most 
attractive and the most progressive 


community in the state.—Rolland Phil- 


pot, Franklin County, Iowa. 


THIRD PRIZE, JUNIOR CLASS 
that “our duty is 


’ 


Someone has said 
more than we are required to do.’ 

Since every one with whom T asso- 
ciate is made better or worse by what 
I am, my first duty to my community 
is to make as much of myself as pos- 


sible by “clear thinking and right 
living.” 
Every home has its influence. No 


family can live to itself. I cam make 
my home a bright and shining light by 
helping to make every one happy 
there, by keeping down the weeds, 
Picking up trash and planting trees 
and vines. 

“What kind of a school would our 
school be if every scholar were just 
like me?” It is my duty to be studi- 


ous and obedient in the schoolroom, 
and manly and honest on the _ play- 
ground. I can encourage my school- 


mates to spend a part of the play-time 
in conducting ga literary society or col- 
lecting curious articles for a museum, 
and it will add to our education and 
win a good name for the school. 

A boy can not do much for the 
church, but I can live and work ac- 
cording to its teachings as I under- 
stand them. I can help my Sunday 
school teacher by learning the lesson 


and inviting other boys and girls to 
the class. 

We need clubs and public gatherings 
to keep up a community spirit, for “all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” I can help with such meetings 
by cheerfully taking part in any pro- 
gram the leaders plan, thinking up 
something interesting to do.—Randolph 
Schultz, Ralls County, Missouri. 


FIRST PRIZE, SENIOR CLASS 


This nation can not live without the 
farmer. The city can not raisé a tenth 
of what it needs to eat, and if the 
farmer falls into decay, the nation ig 
ruined. 

To my knowledge, there is no finer 
place for people than the farm. But 
every year we see more country folkg 
making their way to the city to find 
fame and fortune—so they think. 

T believe it is the duty of every one 
to do everything possible to make life 
worth living in the community in 
which they live, so that they will not 
leave. There are many ways in which 
we young people can help. 

First of all, I can help my commu. 
nity by going to school and getting ag 
much education as possible. <A_ high 
school education, at least, is necessary, 
The reading of good books and farm 
papers will help in my education and 
understanding of people and the com. 
munity in which T live. TI can help by 
being a member of the different stock 


clubs and influencing other boys and 
girls to join. This will give us an in 
terest in farming and an early educa 
tion regarding the best methods of 
raising stock. Besides this, we will 
earn our own spending money, and 
this will teach us the value of a dok 
lar. We young people, putting our 


hearts and souls into these stock 
clubs, canning clubs, and contests that 
are held in every community, will feel 
that we have a real part in the na 
tion’s life, and it will make the work 
on the farm easier for us and our par 
ents, because it will give us a variety 
of ‘interests. 

Another way in which T ean help my 
community is by attending church and 
Sunday school regularly and living up 
to the ideals of my church. T could 
help further by inducing my boy and 
girl friends to attend church the same 
2s JT do 

We boys and girls could help our 
community by joining the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts if there are such of 
ganizations in the community where 
we live. These organizations will give 
us a broader view of life, showing us 
how we can and must serve our fek 
lowmen. 

Above all this, it is our duty, if we 
wish to be the best of citizens and the 
most help to onr community, to live @ 
clean, pure and helpful Hfe, both phy 
sically and morally.—Hazel Hollister, 
Woodbury County, Towa. 


SECOND PRIZE, SENIOR CLASS 

As a high school student, consider 
ing what is my personal duty to my 
community, IT would say, first, it is e& 
sential that T, as an individual, should 
be an honest, responsible and God 
fearing citizen of the United States of 
America. 

Tf all the citizens of every comm 
nity conld answer truthfully that they 
were honest—-with themselves and 
with their neighhors, responsible, not 
only for theniselves, but trying each to 
be his brother's keeper whenever such 
help was needed, and feared God te 
such an extent that they would live 
the best they knew how, and try t 
help each other to do the same, I think 
there would be many less community 
“rackets” and conspiracies betwee 
neighbors. 

So I think my first duty to my comr 
munity is to live in such a manner 
that my personal influence will be for 
the best in every way. 

In making my community better, I 
must uphold all that is progressivé 
and educational in the community. 
must not be interested alone in thé 
project itself, but in the working out 

(Continued on page 4) 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SECTION: 
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AN UNEXPECTED RECEPTION 


4 HEARD them talking!” declared 
the boy. ‘“They’re coming to- 
night!” 

It would seem from the expression 
on the two boys’ faces that the occa- 
gion was a momentous one. They were 
jn the barn at the home of boy num- 
ber two. He was the next to speak. 

“What we going to do about it, 
Seth? We go to do something, haven’t 
we?” 

Seth Rodgers nodded glumly. He 
could answer the second question bet- 
ter than he could the first. It was 
going to be no fun to run up against 
the crowd of which he had spoken. 
Anyone who would kill a deer as they 
were going to was not very scrupulous. 

“What in thunder did your father 
ever go and take the law off for?” he 
demanded, peevishly. ‘He wouldn't 
kill one of them himself on a bet!” 

The situation was. this. Warren 
Hastings’ father owned a valuable ap- 
ple orchard in the Champlain valley. 
In the fall of the year deer used to 
come in sometimes and eat the fruit. 
They did not take much, perhaps, but 
they occasionally did damage to young 
trees, and Mr. Hastings had got an 
open season ordinance passed in his 
favor. By this ordinance, secured 
largely thru political influence, there 
was a perpetual open season on deer in 
the orchard and extending back in a 
direct line for a mile to the lake. Any- 
one could shoot deer at any time in the 
exempted area. If Mr. Hastings had 
taken his son into consultation, he 
might have preferred to lose the ap- 
ples. 

“He didn’t know the 
ours,” Warren explained. 
he wouldn’t have done it.” 

There were three deer in particular 
that frequented the orchard. These 
were a buck and two does. There are 
few wild creatures more susceptible to 
gentle treatment than a deer, and the 
boys had made friends with them. 
Quite the opposite from trying to get 
rid of them, they had tried to bring 
them there. They had seen to it that 
they had plenty of apples, and had oc- 
casionally salted them. The animals 
would almost eat out of their hands. 
Now, without warning, there had fallen 
about their ears the ordinance. Oth- 
ers knew about the deer. It would be 
an easy matter for them to bag them. 
Seth had come with news that they 
were about to do so. He had heard 
them talking at Prestons’ store. 

“Come on,” proposed Warren, “let’s 
£0 Over.” 

By going over he meant to the or- 
chard. It seemed as good a sugges- 
tion as any, and they went. At any 
Tate, they started. In reaching there 
they had to pass a pasture where Mr. 
Hastings kept some young stock that 
he was fattening for market. A young 
bull was standing under some shade 
by the fence. He put down his head 
at sight of the boys and commenced to 
bellow. 

“Go it, you old crab, you!”’ muttered 
Warren. “What's the matter with you, 
anyhow?” 

With the right of proprietorship he 
Picked up a clod of dried mud from 
the clay roadbed and hurled it. He 
Could not have made a more diabol- 
ically clever shot. It skimmed the top 
rail of the fence and hit the animal 
Squarely between the eyes. The result 
was as unexpected as startling. With 
@ roar of wrath the creature sprang 
forward. Had the fence been a modern 
one of meshed wire it mignt have held, 
but it was of rails. They gave way at 
the impact of the charge, and before 
the boys knew it almost the animal 
was out in the road and all but upon 
them. They had just time to gather 
their wits and legs and run, both head- 
ing for the fence on the opposite side 
of the road. Somehow they got over, 
but the agile butt, hot behind them, 
also cleared it. 

“Beat it!” gasped Warren. 
Oming!”’ 

They had thought the fence might 


deer were 
“Tf he had, 


“He’s 


By Leon W. Dean 


stop him, but it had not. The only ref- 
uge now was an old meadow hay barn 
a few rods distant. Warren led the 
way. Hay had recently been put in, 
and the doors were open for it to dry 
and cool off. It seemed as tho they 
would never reach it; but they did. 
They shot inside and up a beam ladder 
into one of the mows, the eager bull 
so close behind that his tossing horns 
almost caught Seth’s mounting heels. 

“Gee!” panted Warren, lying out- 
stretched on the hay, striving to get 
his breath, “that was a close one!” 

Even now they were frightened as 
they looked over at the raging crea- 
ture below. It seemed as tho the edge 
of the new-cut grass might slip and let 
them down upon him. 

“ll say it was close enough for 
me!” admitted Seth. “We ought to 
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They shot inside and up the beam ladder 
into one of the mows. 


have a reception committee like that? 
in the orchard tonight!” 

Warren looked at him. A strange, 
excited light began to shine in his 
eyes. He held out his hand. 

“Man,” he exclaimed, “you've got it!” 

Seth hardly knew what it was he 
had got, but he was not long in find- 
ing out. If they could capture the 
bull and get him over into the or- 
chard, it might make things decidedly 
lively for the gunners. It looked as 
tho one might about as well try to 
rope a tornado, however. 

“I guess he isn’t that kind of a 
bird!” observed Seth, at length, as 
they watched him paw the scatterings 
of hay upon the floor and shake his 
horns. 

Warren agreed. “I don’t believe he 
would go with us even if we put salt 
on his tail!” he said. 

Meanwhile, they were scanning the 
barn for possibilities. About the only 
thing that would do was a rope. They 


could see none, but Warren finally re- 
membered that there was a broken 
rein outside in the tool-box of the mow- 
ing machine. 

“Might as well be in China!” re- 
marked Seth. ‘We'd need an airplane 
to get to it!” 

But they could think of nothing else. 
The discussion constantly came back 
to it. It was that or nothing. Warren 
finally volunteered to go. He thought 
he could climb along a beam at one 
end of the barn and reach an un- 
glassed window. 

“You throw down your coat and 
keep him busy, Seth,’ he proposed, 
“and when I get outside I'll shut him 
in!” 

The plan might work, but Seth 
looked dubious. Perhaps he was fore- 
seeing his arrival at home minus an 
important part of his wearing apparel. 

“What do you reckon he’d do to my 
coat?” he wanted to know. 

“Your coat!” scoffed Warren. “I 
guess if 1 can risk my skin you can 
risk your coat, can’t you?” 

As such arguments go, and they goa 
long way when one if fifteen, it was 
irrefutable, 

“All right.” assented the one of 
whom the sacrifice was demanded, 
“but if anything happens you're to 
blame!” 

It was highly diverting to the bull 
to see one of his late fugitives crawl- 
ing precariously along an end of the 
barn. He got underneath, doubtless 
so as to be ready if he should drop. 
The beam, which was one that the 
boards on that end of the barn were 
nailed to, was not very wide, and the 
sheer wall gave little to hang on by. 
The boy had to freeze himself against 
it, and make the most of the cracks 
between the boards, hitching himself 
along a few inches at a time. Once 
he swaved. It was a sickening mo- 
ment for all concerned except the bull. 
Also it was unnerving. 

“Hang on!” called Seth, his heart 
in his mouth. “Ill get him off!” 

He had been doing more than. bar- 
gained for. He had been stuffing his 
coat with hay. He did not use it now, 
however, Instead, he started down 
the ladder. The bull, seing him, sprang 
back at him. Warren, gathering him- 
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self together, went on. He was shaken, 
and it was more dangerous now than 
it had been before, but he gained the 
window and crawled thru it. 

The barn doors were of the double 
order. There were two to close. As 
the boy dropped to the ground, the bull 
unluckily heard him, but Seth, with 
menacing demonstrations, managed to 
hold his attention to the inside. At 
the same time he shouted to Warren 
to watch out. it was when the first 
door slammed to that the real trou- 
ble began. The bull, having missed 
the boy on the beam, seemed to sense 
that he was there, and charged head- 
long that way. It was Seth who 
saved the day. He hurled the hay- 
filled coat, and it struck the plunging 
animal on the rump. It was enough 
to turn him, and a _ single’ glance 
brought him completely about. With 
an upward toss of the head he flung 
the deceptive dummy into the air, 
where it landed against the hay in one 


of the mows, and came tumbling back 
again. Hoof and horn he blindly re- 
newed the attack, and the other door 
banged into place. 

“Good work!” yelled Seth. 
got him!” 

The conclusion was a little prema- 
ture, perhaps, but at least they were 
well on their way. Warren got the 
leather line from the tool-box, and 
then contrived by means of a pole that 
had once served as a hay-binder to 
climb back up and into the window. 
Once there, he retraced his way along 
the beam, and joined Seth on the 
ladder. 

“Now vou old toro,” he chdllenged, 
“we'll see how you like it for a while!” 

They fashioned a running noose in 
one end of the line, and the animal's 
own vehemence did the rest. He 
stepped in it and they threw him, Seth 
jumping down and holding his head. 


“We've 


“Come one,” he cried, “we've got 
him!” 

This time they did have him. He 
kicked and struggled to rise, but with 


he Ipless. 


eyes with what was 


his head to the floor he was 
They bandaged hi 
lett ofthe sacrificial coat and, with 
his fee® still hobbled, led him out of 
the barn. He balked, but had to go. 
They got him up onto the road, and 
there, at the scent of the other cattle, 
he tried once more to get away, but 
they held him. When a team passed 
them it was the The man was 
one they knew, 

“Hello!” he called out, as he eased 
his horses by as carefully as he could. 
“You fellows look as tho you were go- 
ing somewhere!” 

And just about then they did. The 
bolting bull took them up the road at 
a pace that they could not stop until 
they pulled so hard on the hobble that 
it jerked him to his knees. When he 
came up he tried to turn on them, but 
he could not see, and by this time they 
knew pretty well how to avoid him. 
They saw the man looking curiously 
back at them, but had no time for ex- 
planations. 

“T guess he wonders what we're tour- 
ing the country with a menagerie like 
this for!” remarked Warren. 

He tried to brush some of the dust 
from his battle-scarred garments, but 
by that time the bull had thought up 
something else to do. Even he was 
bevinning to feel the effects of the or- 
deal, however, and by the time the or- 
chard was reached had become consid- 
erably more docile znd manageable, 

“Let’s put him in the  packing- 
house!” suggested Warren. 

The packing-house was a large build- 
ing of lattice-work, built in the shade 
of the trees. It was where the sun 
could not get at it, and where the 
winds could blow thru it. The orchard 
was all around it, making it convenient 
for hauling the apples. Here they 
were stored, sorted and packed. The 
present crop was not yet ready for 
picking, and, save for a few sacks and 
barrels and crates, the place was 
empty. It would be an ideal vantage 
point from which to speed their thun- 
derbolt. 

“If our folks don’t miss us and come 
around hunting us up,” worried Seth, 
“we'll be all right!” 

The men did not put in an appear- 
ance until about dusk. It may have 
been because they did not want to be 
seen. There were a good many people 
who would not have approved of what 
they were doing. It was not very 
sportsmanlike. It too much resembled 
slaughter. The boys could make them 
out thru the trees, and hear their 
voices, 

“Let’s scatter!” proposed one of 
them. ‘We'll get a shot at ’em, then, 
anyhow!” 

It alarmed the boys, for one of them 
might come to the packing-house, but 
the others objected. The deer usually 
came in from toward the lake, taking 
the fence near its southwest corner. 
By keeping together they might be 

(Continued on page 4) 
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of it to meet the special needs of my 
community. 

And when I have found a way to 
work it out to make our community 
Letter, I should boost and stand behind 
it until it is accomplished. In doing 
this. I must not 'ook at my side of the 
question aione, but must codperate 
with the neighbors, play “teamwork,” 
as we call it in school. If there is any 
thing that wil! gain a bad reputation 
for one, it is for the community to have 
the idea that you feel that you are a 
trifle better than the rest, and are try- 
ing to “run things,” as the saying goes 

In speaking of projects, T mean such 
as the Farm Bureau and like organiza- 
tions are trying to work out, especially 
in the farming communities; ideas that 
would better our whole nation if the 
people wonld back them up 

Again, my duty to my community, I 
think, is to yphold the school and the 
church in their work, to patronize and 
help in their entertainments, and to 
influence others who would go to the 
dance-hall or poolroom for recreation, 
to substitute the school and church 
instead 

As a high school girl raised on the 
farm, I think it is my duty to help the 
other young people of the community 
to see that even tho IT am not planning 
to take up work in the country at pres- 
ent, that I believe that farming is not 
a last resort for those who can do 
nothing else, or that it is only a bur 
densome ony ot toil and care; but that 
it is one of the freest, most honorable 
and most ess ential occupations in our 
great country. This idea is being real- 
ized more and more each day. 

In summing up my duty to my com- 
munity, I think if I practice the ideals 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, encouraging 
“Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right 
Living,” with all their meaning, if I am 
loyal and patriotic to my America, 
abiding by and protecting her laws, 
and walk uprightly, fearing God and 
helping man, I will have done my duty 
to my community.—Edna G. Butler, 
Johnson County, Iowa. 


THIRD PRIZE, SENIOR CLASS 

We all have duties to do in our com- 
munity—young and old together. First 
is coéperation, which means we must 
all work together under the same head 
or leader: every member in every fam- 
ily must work to pay for the home and 
to make the living. Where we find co- 
operation in the home, we find a pro- 
gressive organized community. 

Coéperation in the home is mostly 
for us of the younger generation. Of 
course, our fathers and mothers also 
have codperations, but in larger fields 
We should help our parents all we can 
while we are at home and living under 
the parental roof. For is it not thru 
their management and hard work that 
it is possible for us to go to school? 
And I am sure we all want a good ed- 
ucation. Probably we have talent in 
some special field, and the develop- 
ment of it depends upon the education 
we get So let us help our parents 
that they will be able to send us to 
good schools where we can feed our 
brain on the knowledge that it craves. 

I also think my duty toward my 
community is hospitality and sociabil- 
ity. For, while farmers work hard all 
day long, they need something to put 
the joy of living back into their lives 
Here is where we voung people shine 
We can get our parents interested in 
community gatherings or clubs: where 
all the people in a neighborhood meet 
bo have a good time.” Occasionally 
they could have a community singing 
I am sure the dav's hard work and 
that tired feeling. would all be forgot- 
ten as the people joined heartily in 
stinging, “We're Tenting Tonight,” “Old 
Black Joe,” “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
etc., etc. 

And Iam sure the people would leave 
happier, with their souls filled with 
rest. They would have found truth in 








Auerbach’s simple wards, “Music wash- 
es away from the soul the dust of 
every-day life.” 

We could also organize ourselves to- 
gether and form committees to get up 
programs, another to attend to the re- 
freshments, and to send the people 
their invitations, etc. These are all 
very helpful and are necessary in a 
good community; but I[ think they 
come second in importance to organi- 
zation and cooperation. 

Where people are neighborly and 
sociable, they are bound to exchange 
ideas and plans which will help a com- 
munity immensely. And a wide-awake, 
organized community means a_ wide- 
awake, progressive country. 

RUTH MARKS. 

Mower County, Minnesota. 
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McEllison. “If he rams one of them 
horns into one of them cases of fifty 
per cent, it’s good night!” And since 
the truck was equipped with a stake 
body it looked as tho that would of a 
certainty be the outcome of the bull’s 
charge because the ruts were so deep 
that the truck body was very near 
the ground. 

Flag could increase the speed but lit- 
tle and the bull continued to gain rap- 
idly. 

“Guess he’s got us! 


said McEllison. 

“Listen!” Flag spoke tensely, rap- 
idly. “There's a bad stretch of road 
just ahead that I'll have to slow down 
for. He'll hit us then sure if we don't 

top him. Now, just before we hit the 
rough stretch there’s a short, smooth 
place, hard as rock You climb back 
and get one of them cases loose. He'll 
be close when we hit the smooth 
stretch. Then I'll throw her wide open 
and you toss the case so’s it'll drop in 
front of him.” 

“Risky!” breached McEllison. 

“Only chance,” said Flag. “We'll be 
over a hundred feet away when it hits. 
Hurry!” 

Back scrambled the superintendent 
and loosened one of the cases of fifty 
per cent from its lashings. The bull 
was close behind and coming hard. 
Then McEllison felt the car steady and 








give a great leap forward; he flung the 
case high into the air and saw it land 
squarely in front of the animal. 

A case of fifty per cent can make an 
awful concussion, and you must re- 
member that the truck was but a short 
distance from the point of explosion. 

A mighty surge of air bellowed past 
them. A bellowing explosion numbed 
their ear drums and the truck fought 
to swap ends. Flag set his teeth and 
fought that wheel until she straight- 
ened out and when McEllison lifted his 
head to look behind, the bull was gone. 

One hour later the mud-daubed 
truck smoked up to the east entrance 
of the bridge and was almost immedi- 
ateiy surrounded by a swarm of work- 
men who stripped it of the load almost 
instantly 

“Just in time!” panted Andrews. 
“Hear her grind?’ He dashed off with 
a case of explosive under each arm. 
Listening, they could hear the great 
cakes of ice, driven by the seething 
current, grinding and crashing as they 
struck the jam. 

McEllison faced Flag. He looked at 
the boy for some time, curiously, a 
puzzled look in his eyes 

“Neurone,” he said: finally, “I can’t 
understand how you could show the 
streak of yellow you did yesterday 
and then make such a cold blooded 
drive as this. I like excitement as well 
as any man but I want to say right 
now that I’ve got my: belly full this 
trip!” 

Flag grinned. “You jumped at the 
wrong conclusion yesterday,” he ex- 
plained “| thought the truck was go- 
ing to turn over with you when it went 
off, and I wasn’t scared for myself, it 
was for you.” He reached down ane 
drew from under the seat a box similar 
to those that had composed their load. 
“Ninety per cent,” he said, tapping it 
ever so gently. “It was under the seat 
when you went off the grade.” 

McEllison’s eyes snapped quickly 

once. 
“So that was it?’ he said slowly. 
That explains what has been puzzling 
me.” From the river came a series of 
rending explosions. Followed a cha- 
otic grinding and crashing, the roar of 
the river deepened and swelled. Pres- 
ently Andrews came up a grin plas- 
tered on his drawn features. 

“All hunky dory,” he said, “but an- 
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other thirty minutes would have been 
too late.” 

McEllison put a hand 
shoulder, a hand that gripped vise-like, 
, intense inflection ip 
“boy, as long as I’ve got a 
job you've got one too!” 


“Boy!” 
his tone; 





(Continued from page 3) 
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fence corner 
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among rogues. 
just about 


not try. 


hearing. 


“What's that?” 
The ejaculation was from one of the 
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distance 


have been 
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“Shut up!” hoarsely 
er. “That’s 
Evidently 
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that sound 
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throat as 


them, at 
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storming 
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knowledged. 
so myself. 
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repealed. 


good adventure 
and giving in detail an accurate picture 
back in the seventeenth 
It is the sort of story that 
will please the younger readers just 


of the times 


century. 
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An Unexpected Reception 


Sais 


boys gave them 
time to get settled. 
dared not wait longer for fear the deer 
would come. 

“All right,” murmured Warren, 
him go!” 

Seth opened the door. 
the blindfold 
eyes, and, 
sent him 
turned, but they were not 
door was 
He might have broken it down but did 
Stretching forth his nose, 
emitted a Soe? 
fiance to 


laughed anoth- 
gular old he buck!” 


enclosure with 
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that had started to die in hig 
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John the Baptist 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 1, 1923. Matthew, 3:1-17; 11: 
9-15: Mark, 6:14-29; Luke, 1:5-80; 
John, 1:6-37. Printed, Luke, 3:3-8; 
7: 24-28.) 


“And he came into all the region 
round about the Jordan, preaching the 
baptism of repentance unto remission 
of sins; (4) as it is written in the book 
of the words of Isaiah the prophet, 


The voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord. 

Make his paths straight. 

(5) Every valley shall be filled, 

And every mountain and hill shall 
be brought low; 

And the crooked 
straight, 

And the rough ways smooth; 

(6) And all flesh shall see the sal- 
vation of God. 


shall become 


(7) He said therefore to the multi- 
tudes that went out to be baptized of 
him, Ye offspring of vipers, who 
warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come? (8) Bring forth therefore fruits 
worthy of repentance, and begin not to 
gay within yourselves, We have Abra- 
ham to our father: for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham. 

“And when the messengers of John 
were departed, he began to say unto 
the multitudes concerning John, What 
went ye out into the wilderness to be- 
hold? a reed shaken with the wind? 
(25) But what went ye out to see? a 
man clothed in soft raiment? Behold, 
they that are gorgeously appareled, 
and live delicately, are in king’s courts. 
(26) But what went ye out to see? a 
prophet? Yea, and I say unto you, and 
much more than a prophet. (27) This 
is he of whom it is written, 


Behold, T send my messenger be- 
fore my face, 

Who shall prepare thy way before 
thee. 


(28) I say unto yon, Among them that 
are born of women there is none great- 
er than John: yet he that is but little 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he.” 





Of the early life of John the Baptist 
but little is revealed. His father was 
a priest, and lived in the hill country 
of Judea, probably Hebron, some dis- 
tance south of Jerusalm. His mother, 
Elizabeth, was a cousin of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, whose abode was 
two or three days’ journey north of 
Jerusalem. For this reason, the fami- 
lies would mect only occasionally at 
the feasts at Jerusalem. The mission 
of John was outlined by his father in 
Luke, 1:76-80, as “the prophet of the 
Most high (a forerunner of the Mes- 
tiah), to give knowledge of salvation 
tnto his people in the remission of 
their sins.” All else we know of his 
early life may be found in Luke, 1:80. 
He was “in the de serts,” that is, the 
thinly populated districts, “until the 
day of his showing unto Israel.” 

It is very difficult for us in these 
latter days to realize the conditions 
under which John the Baptist delivered 
his message. The voice of prophecy 
had been hushed for four hundred 
years. The scribe had taken the place 
of the prophet; the doctrines and tra- 
ditions of men had taken the place of 
the word of God. Seldom have the 
forms of religion been so steadily ob- 
Served; seldom have the Sabbaths 
been so strictly kept; seldom, if ever, 
have the tithes been so carefully col- 

ted. Never had religious duties 





been so carefully prescribed, and nev- 
er had the soul of religion more com- 
pletely departed. 


The Pharisee went his weary round, 
as he had done for ages, worshiping 
according to set rules, boasting of his 
religion (the man who boasts of his 
religion never has much to boast of), 
and despising, as men of his type have 
always done, the common people. “But 
this multitude, that knoweth not the 
law, are accursed.” Phariseeism nat- 
urally in all ages begets Sadduceeism. 
The Sadducee was elegant in his man- 
ner, aristocratic in his tastes, the ra- 
tignalist or free-thinker of his day. He 
aimed to take all the good possible in 
life, because he belleved that in the fu- 
ture there was “neither angel nor spir- 
it.” His acted motto was: “Let us 
eat and drink (live to get the most out 
of life), for tomorrow we die”; that is 
the end of all. 


Tho not mentioned in sacred story, 
there was another small but noted 
sect, the Essenes, who, disgusted with 
all that was termed religion, lived 
apart in desert places, abstained from 
animal food and fro1.: marriage, thus 
striving to hold communion with God; 
the mystics of their day—and all this 
in Judea, God’s country. 


In Greece and Rome the priest had 
lost faith in his religion; the emperor 
was deified as well as his wife, and 
even his concubines, and deification 
could be bought with money. Faith in 
the present and future was dead. 

Suddenly there appeared in the des- 
ert places of the lower Jordan one true 
voice, a voice proclaiming reality ver- 
sus sham, pretense and hypocrisy; a 
ery of hope and strong, unwavering 
faith; the old prophetic ery that had 
thrilled the hearts of Israel in Elijah’s 
day: “Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand’—net the kingdom 
of the future world, but God’s rule 
among men on earth. 

Let us draw near and see this “voice 
of one crying in the wilderness.” On 
his long, black beard and hair, no razor 
had ever come. He wears the coarse 
camel’s hair mantle of the ancient 
prophet, and the sheepskin girdle of 
Elijah. He preaches the same heart- 
stirring, fundamental truth. He moves 
the hearts of the people as the leaves 
of the trees in the forest are moved by 
the wind. All Galilee and Judea, Phari- 
see and Sadducee, scribe, soldier and 
publican, come with one accord to hear 
that voice—for the “seventy weeks” 
of Daniel had been fulfilled and the 
Messiah’s day is at hand. Before the 
Messiah must come Elijah; and lo, is 
not this Elijah? Listen, he is quoting 
Isaiah (verses 4-6). All difficulties are 
to be removed; Messiahs’ day has 
has come. Behold Elijah! The thought 
in the public mind was that the day of 
the Messiah was come. Now, Rome, 
look to your legions. It is impossible 
for us to realize the thrill of patriotic 
ardor and religious fervor that now 
moved all hearts and nerved all arms, 
Such would be the first popular im- 
pression of John’s preaching. 

But listen further: Among the crowd 
of soldiers, publicans and devout com- 
mon people, come gorgeously attired 
scribes, Sadducees and Pharisees from 
Jerusalem, taking great care that they 
should not be defiled by the touch of 
the common people, and to these John 
turns and utters words that must have 
astonished alike all that were regarded 
by them as beyond the hope of reli- 
gion: “Ye offspring of vipers, who 
warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come?” And this to the men who be- 
lieved they had a corner on religion! 
And then, anticipating the thought that 
would at once arise in their minds, 





“We have Abraham to our father,” he 
says: Don’t trust in your ancestry, 
in your pedigree, in your possessions, 
in the promises made to your fathers. 
The Lord does not need you; He is 
able of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren worthy of Abraham. Nothing will 
save you but repentance, a complete 
change of mind and heart, forsaking 
the past. And the sincerity of this re- 
pentance must be attested by fruits 
meet for repentance, by simple, Godly 
lives, by love for the common people 
whom you now despise, by faith in hu- 
manity, in man as man. 

Nor is there any time to be lost, for 
even now the ax is sharpened and is 
laid “unto the root of the trees.” Its 
owner is studying not whether he will 
fell it or not, but which way it will fall 
to the best advantage and do the least 
damage to other trees. For the rule 
henceforth is imperative, that “every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit 
is hewn down, and cast into the fire.” 
In other words, every man—scribe, 
Pharisee, Sadducee, soldier, publican 
—rich or poor, high or low, without re- 
gard to previous profession, birth or 
education—every man who does not 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance, 
is to be taken out of the way. And the 
people, astonished at this scathing re- 
buke of what they had regarded as the 
special favorites of God, as the expo- 
nents of religion, say in anxiety: If 
these are to be cut down, what are we, 
who made no profession of piety, then 
to do? And John the Baptist answers, 
pointing, we presume, to a man ele- 
gantly dressed: You have two coats; 
that poor fellow is naked; give him a 
coat. Give the hungry food: “and he 
that hath food, let him do likewise.” 

And then came the publican, the tax 
gatherer of Rome, the symbol of the 
Roman government, heartless in its 
extortion, and asked if there was hope 
for him. ‘Master, what shall we do?” 
And John answered: Be honest. Don’t 
take all you can get, but collect what 
you are required to collect, and no 
more: “Extort no more than that which 
is appointed you.” 

And hearing such words of encour- 
agement from this strange preacher, 
the soldiers of Rome, regarded as the 
oppressors of the people, drawn to the 
preaching of John the Baptist as men 
are ever drawn to the preachings of 
the true, sincere man who walks with 
God, said: “And we ,what must we do?” 
And to these he did not say: “Desert” 
nor “Ask to be released from the Ro- 
man service,” but: Do violence to no 
man. Keep within your orders, make 
no false accusations, and be content 
with the wages Rome pays you. In 
other words: se faithful to Rome, 
faithful to your trust, and faithful to 
your neighbor. Accept your pay cheer- 
fully, and be satisfied with it. 

Is it any wonder that preaching like 
this created a most profound sensa- 
tion? And the people mused in their 
hearts whether this was indeed the 
long-promised Messiah. And John, 
reading their thoughts, said: No; “I 
indeed baptize you with water’; I pre- 
pare the way for a mightier one. “He 
shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit 
and in fire.” 

John was not a preacher of the gos- 
pel. He was simply a voice crying, 
“Prepare ye the way.” His gospel was 
not the gospel of salvation. He was 
not a preacher of good works as a 
means of obtaining salvation. John 
knew better than that; and in knowing 
better than that he knew much more 
than many men who have since pro- 
fessed to preach the gospel of Christ. 
He did not go beyond his message. 
That message was: Get ready to re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit; get ready by 
abandoning your pretenses to piety, 
your meanness and stinginess, your 
habits of extortion and lying. This 
will not save you, but it is the prepara- 
tion for your regeneration, that bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost, which alone 
can create a new heart and a new life. 
It is an evidence of your sincerity, of 
your willingness to receive the spirit 
of all life 

John the Baptist did not belong to 
the new dispensation; he was the last 





prophet of the old dispensation, the 
last of the voices that for more than a 
thousand years had proclaimed that 
the rule of God was to be set up among 
men on earth; that the kingdom of 
heaven (not as a future state, but as 
a present way of ordering men’s lives) 
was a reality and not a dream, and 
that this could be fully established only 
by the presence of the King. Is it any 
wonder then, that the Master said: 
“Among them that are born of women 
there is none greater than John; yet 
he that is but little in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he’’? 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From ba book "Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 























Why Jimmy Skunk Never Hurries 


In the old days Mr. Skunk was very 
spry and used to dress all in black, until 
Old Mother Nature found that he was tak- 
ing advantage of his black suit to get 
into mischief on dark nights, so she gave 
him some white stripes. 


“Now Mr. Skunk was very smart and 
very shrewd, oh, very!’’ continued Grand- 
father Frog. ‘‘When the hard times 
came, which made so many changes in the 
lives of the people who lived in the Green 
Forest and on the Green Meadows, Mr. 
Skunk was very quick to see that unless 
he could think of some way to protect 
himself, it was only a matter of time 
when he would furnish a dinner for one 
of his fierce big neighbors, and of course 
Mr. Skunk had no desire to do that. It 
was then that he asked Old Mother Na-~ 
ture to give him a bag of perfume so 
strong that it would make everybody ill 
but himself. Mother Nature thought the 
matter all over carefully, and then she 
did, but she made him promise that he 
would never use it unless he was in great 
danger, 

“Mr. Skunk had to try his new device 
only once or twice before his enemies 
took the greatest care to let him alone, 
He found that he no longer had to run 
for a safe hiding-place when he met 
Mr. Wolf or Mr. Lynx or Mr. Panther 
They just snarled at him and passed 
without offering to touch him So Mr. 
Skunk grew very independent, and went 
where he pleased and when he pleased. 
And because he no longer had to run from 
his enemies, he got out of the habit of 
running. Then he made a_ discovery. 
He watched those of his neighbors who 
were forever hurrying about looking for 
food, hurrying because all the time there 
was great fear upon them that an enemy 
might be near, hurrying because each was 
fearful that his neighbor would get more 
than he. It wasn't long before Mr. Skunk 
saw that in their hurry they overlooked 
a preat deal In fact, by just following 
after them slowly, he found all he wanted 
to eat. 

“So Mr. Skunk began to grow fat. His 
neighbors, who were having a hard time 
to make a living, grew envious, and said 
some very unkind things about him, and 
hinted that he must be stealing or he 
never could have so much to eat. But 
Mr. Skunk didn't mind He went right 
on about his business. He never worried, 
because, you know, he feared nobody. 
And he never hurried, because he found 
that it paid best to go slowly In that 
way he never missed any of the good 
things that his hurrying, worrying neigh- 
bors did So he grew fatter and fatter, 
while others grew thinner, After a while 
he almost forgot how to run. Being fat 
and never hurrying or worrying made 
him good-natured Hie kept right on 
minding his own affairs and never med- 
dling in the affairs of others, so that by 
and by his neighbors began to respect 
him. 

“Of course he taught his children to 
do as he did, and they taught their chil- 
dren. And so, ever since that long-ago 
day, when the world was young, that 
little bag of perfume has been handed 
down in the Skunk family, and none of 
them have ever been afraid. Now you 
know why Jimmy Skunk, whom you all 
know, is so independent and never 
hurries.” 

“Thank you! Thank you, Grandfather 
Frog!" cried the Merry Little Breezes, 
“When you want some more foolish green 
flies, just let us know, and we'll get 
them for you.” 

“Chug-a-rum! What are you looking 
60 wistful for. Peter Rabbit?” demanded 
Grandfather Frog. 

*“I—I was just wishing that I had 
” began Peter. Then suddenly he 
made a face. ‘No, I don’t, either!’ he 
declared, ‘I guess I'd better be getting 
home to the dear Old Briar-Patch now. 
Mrs. Peter probably thinks something has 
happened to me.” And away he went, 
lipperty-lipperty-lip. 

(Next week’s story tells why Sammy 
Jay has such a beautiful coat.) 
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THE POULTRY 


Poulery raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered 








Iowa Egg Crop Could Pay the 
Bonds in Six Months 

“The Iowa hen 

in six months to pay the entire soldier 

$22,000,000 at prices now pre- 


will lay enough eggs 


bonus of 
vailing,” said R. G. Clark, head of the 
dairy and food division of the state de- 
partment of agriculture. “Or the Iowa 
cow will produce enough butter in five 
months to do this trick,” he added. 

“This is providing, of that 
the Iowa hen and the Iowa cow are pa- 
triotic individuals, and it all goes to 
show that Iowa resources are tremen- 
dous as compared to meager expendi- 
tures of $22,000,000 for soldier compen- 
sation and the like.” 

The Iowa hen produced $51,376,000 
worth of eggs during 1921 and $43, 
539,672 worth of eggs in 1922. The_pro- 
duction is on the increase, so that an 
even larger value than the figures for 
1922 show can be with safety prophe- 
sied for 1923. The production in 1922 
was 159,720,000 as compared 
to 133,100,000 dozens in 1921, but the 
price of eggs was considerably higher 


course, 


dozens, 


two years ago. 

The Iowa cow produced 124,168,089 
pounds of butter during 1922, which 
sold for $48,462,805.12, and this was 
creamery butter alone All of the 


of butter made by 

an old-fashioned 
consumption and for 
town not 


thousands of pounds 
the farmer’s wife in 
churn for home 
the neighboring 


od in this 


sale in are 


even mention compilation. 


Rooster Causes Egg Loss 
1910, 


eggs due to ferti 


bad 


timated at 


when the loss from 


Since 
lity was ¢ 


$5,006,000 for the state of Iowa, in- 


creased attention by the farmers to re- 


moving roosters from the poultry flock 


has cut this loss almost in two, accord- 
ing to H. A. Bittenbender, head of the 
poultry husbandry department of lowa 


State College 

“As soon as the hatching season is 
over, or not 1, all male 
birds should be sold,” says Mr. Bitten- 
bender. roosters are 
sold, the higher the 
them will be, as later 
sell their roosters, which will lower 
the pri: 





price received 


most pe 


For 
that the eggs are gathered each day 
and that all o brooding hens are 
shut up 


Timely Warning 
To Wallaces’ Farmer 


We t nea t end of the 
hatching ( 19 and the sue- 
cess or failur ( muir vea}) worl will 
literally hang in the balan during 
the next three or four months 

It may save many of us from loss 


and disappointment at the close of the 
year if we 





experl- 


will run thru our ri 
ences of 1922, making a mental in- 
ventory of last year’s mistakes, that 


we may avoid a repetition of them this 
year. 

There are several very common er- 
rors that are made year after year on 
many farms which affect the health 
and productiveness of the pullet flock 











during the winter months. The first 
occurs when the hens begin to wean 
the early broods 

Those who depend on hens to brood 
the chicks know what usually happens 
at weaning time. If several coops are 
close together, the first brood to lose 
its mother goes to a that still 
has a hen in it; that hen, in turn, weans 
her flock, and both families move to 
coop No. 3, and the one small coop is 
turned into a regular orphans’ asylum, 
Result: Chicks overheated at night, 
chilled in the morning; the weaker 
ones trampled on and stunted and later 
on you have a bunch of chicks in the 
first stages of roup or tuberculosis. 
The only way to avoid this is to re- 
move the broods at weaning time to 
a building with a yard about it, where 
they can be confined for a few days 


coop 


till weaned. 
Another serious mistake is often 
made in the feeding at this time. We 


are so apt to think, because the chicks 
have free range, that they do not need 
as much feed as they did earlier in the 

Remember, it is the sturdy 
that is built up thru the summer 
months that is to carry the pullet thru 
a heavy laying year, and if the egg- 
basket is to be filled this winter, the 
. factory’’ must be built to stand 
the strain 


season. 
frame 


‘eLE 


The successful dairyman knows that 
if the calf is to develop into a heavy 
milker, it must be fed in such a way 
when young that its digestive organs 
will be capable of handling large 
amounts of feed. To this end, he feeds 
not only concentrates but plenty of 
good hay What is true of the calf ts 
to a large degree true of the putllet. 
So, all thru the period of development 
be sure the chicks are supplied with 
sufficient bulk in the ration to keen 


crop, gizzard and intestines plump and 
, t 


active Bran and oats are two of our 
most valuable feeds for this purpose. 
Don’t neglect the mineral content in 
the ration if you hope to have a flock 
of big-boned bird This is best sup- 
plied by giving plenty of milk, bone 
meal and charcoal 

Do not depend on cracked or whole 
grains alone, but keep a well-balanced 
dry mash before them at al! times. For 
chicks up to a month or six weeks old, 
I use the mash recommended hy Towa 
State College, which is three pounds of 
bran, two pounds of corn meal, one- 
fourth pound of bone meal and one- 
fourth pound of charcoal. For grain, I 
use equal parts of finely cracked corn 
and steel-cut oats, and wit plenty of 
thick sour milk to drink (never use 

veet milk) and a supy rf rit, ¢ 
find T ha 1 Very ifl 4 ) rafion 

\\ ‘ H re fror to « t 
week old I b ) use Coa 
era ! ? ome \ ) oat ind a 
little wil t, and tl i 1 cha { 
to eith of the folloy 200 po is 
ot round oat 100 po Is of yund 
corn, fifty pound of tankage, f 
pounds of charcoal, one and one-half 
pounds of fine salt, or, 100 pounds of 
bran, 100 pounds of shorts, 100 pounds 
of corn meal, fifty pounds of tankazge, 
five pounds of charcoal and one and 
one-half pounds of fine salt 

If your flock is large, be sure your 
mash hopper is long enough to allow 


the chicks pl 


nty of room to feed, or 
the weaker ones will be crowded out 
And be sure it is kept filled all the 
time. 

One more important matter should 
be attended to if the pullets are to do 
their best The cockerels should be 
removed to separate houses and runs 
just as soon as the sexes can be recog: 


nized. This gives the 
chance at the feed and th 
both of which fa 
turity. 


pullets a better 
-y are 


‘ts make for 


quieter, 


early ma- 


MRS. CURTIS 
Harrison County, lowa. 
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4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 
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oiling at least once a week. 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
G/ other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
eight years in pumping water. 
= SY Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
py of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around ina 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for9 hours each 
day. Anautomobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
| ; Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmill has been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 


ear. It would 


part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 


with one oiling a year. 
enclosed and flooded with oil all the time. 


The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
It gives more service with less attention than 


any other piece of machinery on _ the farm. To get everlasting wind-mill satisfaction buy the 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill that has ever been made. 


For full infor- 
mation write 


AERMOTOR CoO. 


Chicago Dallas 


Des Moines 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


Oakland 





DASEN FLEXIBLE STEERING DEVICE 


Cit 


eet 































See your dealer, 
or write for in- 
formation. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


DASEN MFG. CO., Ottosen, la 


































A patented Flexible Steer- 

ing Device that will give 

perfect satisfaction. It will ’ 

work on any tractor. Can " 

be operated at any angle 

Saves one man's labor. Price $17 
Satisfac- 






tion guar- 
anteed or 
money 
back, 

We also have Clutch 
Lever for Fordson 
Tractors which can be oper- 
ated by hand, foot or rope- 
Very useful for field work 
as well as other purposes, 
Price $3.95 











ES MOINES UNIVERSITY 


JOHN W. MILLION, A. MN., LL, D., President 


All college 


work 


(liberal arta, 
Courses in fine arte, public speaking, 
extension work and athletic coaching. 
eral catalog and special bulletins on request. 


education, engineering, pharmacy) 
painting, business and trades; 
Exceptional advantages. Gen- 
Address 


Des Moines University, Box D, Highland Park, Des Moines, lowa 














POULTRY 
Must Have 


CRUSHED PILOT 


rong \ BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL orstan sae 
FLAKE 
Hens can’t 
be strong 


and healthy 





or give full 
egy quota 
without it 


FOR POULTRY 


Always ask for 
* PILOT DRAND 


Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 








1 T +3. . 
PEONLES Steen.teE,. 5°" 


NORTHERN NURSERY CO WAUSAU, WIS 





DOUGH. 







Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 


Write for special lists of famous 
Shomont White Collies. We are 



















watchfulness and d 
your home--joy t yOu 
safety to your herds. Gentil 
telligent. Write for low offers 
SHOMONT KENNELS 
nt Monticello, fo 
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Wey i<77 o 
/ , > Box 

Ge vota.s. BEST 
gre TEFUL 
Airedale and Fox Terrier Pups. | 
KR. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing 
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BABY CHICKS 


New Low Prices 


Now Effective 
Early Maturing Chicks 
Heavy Layers 
100% Live Delivery 





0 00 500 
Barred Rocks $5.50 $10.00 247.50 
5. C. Reds 6.00 11.00 §.2.25 
White Rocks 6.50) 12.00 57.00 
White Wyandottes 7.00 13.00 61.75 
Buff Orptngtons 7.00 13.00 61.75 
Assorted (heavy) 5.00 1.00 45 00 
From selected standard bred flocks 

Request free poultry book. Order your chicks 

now and gtve the xact date that you wish them 





shipped. They will reach you quickly and safely 


Wansie Valley Hatchery, Independence, lowa 


The Oid Reliable 


KING CHICK HATCHERY 








Neg lowa'’s Pioneer Hatehery can 

Aa furnish quality chicks from 

S @ Z guaranteed pure bred, high- 

ys, ff ae a production stock at very at- 

( . % ‘\ \\ tractive prices. Secure our 
h, kg, , a free catalog 

“mR ne sae KING CHICK HATCHERY 

LanhaSh ts Box 25, Iowa City, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








BABY CHICKS 
rar arn RAPD L PPD ALAA 





| Low Priced 


| Baby Chicks 


Prepaid to you 100% Alive 











25 50 100 
” 


6. C. White Leghorns --.-.82.75 65.00 § 9.00 
8. C. Brown Leghorns.. . 2.75 8.00 9.00 
Barred Rocks $25 600 11.00 

litte Rocks ; 350 650 12.00 
8. C. Reds . . 3.50 650 2.00 
White Wyandottes 3.75 7.00 15.00 
Buff Orplogtons 3.75 7.00 $00 
Anconas 3.50 6.50 12.00 
Odd and ends 2.50 4.50 8.00 


Order direct from this ad and get them at once 
Itef.: Miliiktn National Bank. Catalog free 


HAYES BROTHERS HATCHERY 
Box N-10 Decatur , Ilinois 











Day sooner than ordinary stock 
ce of a Iife time to get f. 












stock prices 
150,000 chix weekly 
uGusT 


JULY and 


Quality Ex 
Chix 100.4 


doality 
hie 100 


White and Brown 


Leghorns 8 9.00 #15.00 





} Bar Rocks, 

. BK. ¢ t 14.00 

} a) 

| Vi 

{ Reds 16.00 

} w 

! W. Orp., Mtaorcas ; 7.00 
8. L. Wyan., Brahmas 15.00 19.00 
Assorted Odds and Ends 3.00 


arling | 
RROW CH 
tora and hatchers 0 





2. 7. FA 















LATE JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 
4 ) Summer chicks are profitabie--easy 0 
 raise—get our free directions 


















. he Special prices--June 19-Aug. fh 
& 3 White and Brown Leghorns - . $10.5 
(SX Bar. Rocks, Thompson, Bradley end Mittendorf str 10 
P~“%R.C,andS.C.Reds - - 2 © « «© © SS 
( / B.C. W, Wyandotten (Martin atrain) = + * 13,0 
oe BafOeingtoms «© - - « « « « * 
(>) White Orpingtons - - - « « 2 - ° BM 
{ Y Withtuls - «< + « s = « = =n 
Assorted Chicks a er i ee 10.00 
ESL. On orders for 500 of more at one time 6 per cent iiscount. All 
f / chicks delivered postpaid. 100 per cent live delivery &' 
Jf antee ddress ‘ 
Ly THE IOWA HATCHERY. Box M__ towa City 
—— 
een 





QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


From forced draft mammoth tncubators, thet 
are pure bred and chuck full of vitality and pep. 
The kind that grow quickiy to maturity, that 
make real layers, that make your purchase of 
Baby Chicks a success. Fifteen varieties. Eacb 
flock range grown and On a@ separate farm. 100% 


live delivery. Write today for catalog and price 

list 

Emmetsburg Hatchery, Emmetsburg, lowa 
_ —_—_ 

\GG@S—Chicks prepaid, 6. C. W. Leghorns, Bat 


4 rons highest ped. egg strain. Hoganized. a 
63.50, 100; chicks ¢10, 100. Mrs. Geo Roe, Bellevue 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 
more. All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 

Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 








Collection Duns for Papers 

A large number of Service Bureau 
members are receiving notices from 
a collection agency dunning them for 
pack subscriptions to another farm 
paper. Hach one is asked to pay the 
dollar, which covers the preceding 
year, and if another 50 cents is added 
he is promised the paper for the com- 
ing year. 

Several members have written us 
regarding these collections. In some 
cases they say they supposed the pa- 
per was being sent to them by a 
friend; others gave agents, whom they 
supposed to be canvassing for this pa- 
per, checks which should have cov- 
ered the subscriptions and are sur- 
prised to receive a notice for a paper 
which they supposed was paid for far 
in advance. 

This use of the collection agency 
scheme is merely a method resorted to 
by some papers to pad their circula- 
tion, and the collection letters are sent 
out to frighten the readers into pay- 
ing. If no attention is paid to the first 
letter, a series of nearly a dozen will 
follow. 

We suggest that if you receive one 
of these collection notices, just sit 
down and write the collection agency 
a letter and inform them that you did 
not order the paper, that you are not 
going to pay for it, and that they might 
as well save future stamps on you. 
Then refuse to accept the paper fur- 
ther from the postman, and the matter 
will be closed. 

We have yet to hear of a paper start- 
ing a lawsuit to collect one dollar, al- 
tho the collection letters might lead 
one to believe that the matter was 
almost before the jury. 

First-class papers do not resort to 
puch methods to gain readers. 


Oil Men Will Work in Jail 


Some weeks ago the Service Bureau 
ran an article telling its readers some- 
thing about the oil grafters in Texas. 
Shortly after that several of the pro- 
moters of the companies mentioned 
were indicted and we find the follow- 
ing news in a daily press report re- 
garding the Lee Syndicate: 

“The government won its first vic- 
tory in its drive against alleged fraud- 
ulent oi] promoters when Charles Sher- 
win and H. H. Schwarz were sentenced 
to serve ten years in the federal pen- 
itentiary and pay fines of $15,000 each 
and ‘General’ Robert A. Lee was sen- 
tenced to serve two years in the pen- 
itentiary and pay a fine of $6,000. 

“Sherwin and Schwarz were sen- 
tenced to served twenty-seven years 
each in the penitentiary but the sen- 
tences run concurrently so as to make 
a total of ten years for each defend- 
ant. 

“‘General’ Lee was found guilty on 
all six counts and given a sentence of 
two years on each count, the terms to 
Tun concurrently. 

“The men were charged with using 
the mails to defraud and conspiring 
With the General Lee Oil companies.” 

Other oil men are being tried. It 
Will undoubtedly please some Iowans 
to know that the men who got their 
money will have time in prison to 
think over what they did with it. 





Railroad Paid a Henry County 
Claim 


“I just received a check for $90 from 
the ——_ railroad in payment for the 
damage claim given to Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau a few weeks 
40. I surely appreciate your prompt 
and efficient service and thank you 
very much for the same.” 





Turn Dog on “Dr.” H. L. Lewis 


A faker who styles himself as “Dr. 
H. L. Lewis,” representing the Belknap 
Institute of Des Moines, is loose in 
Iowa and is drumming up trade for a 
fictitious sanitarium. He takes his 
money in advance and gives a receipt 
for it, but if he calls on you, turn loose 
the dog and get out the shotgun. 

Recently, in Mills county, “Dr.” 
Lewis called on an elderly farmer, 
aged eighty, examined him and told 
him that he had a high blood pressure 
and that immediate treatment was nec- 
essary if the gentleman expected to 
live. 

Dr. Lewis took a check for $125. He 
gave a receipt which has “Des Moines” 
written in and which reads: “The 
Belknap Institute, 1046 N. 6th St. May 
1, 1923. Received of — — $125 for 
treatment. Unless cure is completed 
within 3 months from date, we agree 
to refund amount paid less 10 per cent. 
The Belknap Institute, By Dr. H. L. 
Lewis.” 

It happens that there is no N. Sixth 
street in Des Moines. The latest direc- 
tory lists no Dr. H. L. Lewis and no 
institute by that name. 

Reputable doctors do not go out so0- 
liciting business and if you have ail- 
ments, it is better to rely on the fam- 
ily physician, or if you want a special- 
ist, he will be glad to recommend sev- 
eral for your choice. 

If you have seen or heard of “Dr.” 
Lewis, report it to the Service Bureau 
and we will pass word along so that 
officials can investigate his actions. 





Let World Seed Company Alone 

‘T sold seeds for the World Seed 
Company, of Chicago and Milwaukee, 
in 1922,” writes a Service Bureau mem- 
ber. “They did not pay me my com- 
mission at the time. However, they 
gave me notes for the amount, $42.51. 
I tried to have my banker collect the 
notes, but they came back with word 
that the company had moved to Chi- 
caro.” 

We tried to get in touch with this 
company in Chicago thru our repre- 
sentatives in that city, but were ad- 
vised that the company found it cheap- 
er to move than to pay bills, and that 
they were not reliable. They also op- 
erated the Chicago Seed Company and 
the Great Lakes Seed Company. Serv- 
ice Bureau members had better pat- 
ronize other companies until these 
concerns change business methods. 





Sinclair’s Book on Butterflies 

James Sinclair, of Ocean Park, Cal., 
advertises a book on _ butterflies in 
many magazines and represents that 
he will buy collections of those people 
who learn the business from his book. 
Many Service Bureau readers have 
asked about the reliability of the man 
and we find that Mr. Sinclair is out to 
sell books and does not worry about 
the collections. We have been in- 
formed that Mr. Sinclair has been in- 
dicted by the postal authorities for this 
scheme but manages to keep at it de- 
spite the efforts to stop his scheme. 
We suggest that readers let the collec- 
tion of butterflies alone, if they ex- 
pect to do it on a money-making basis. 





We Got His Wheel 


“Thru your Service Bureau I re- 
ceived the wheel from ———— com- 
pany, which I had sent to have fixed. 
The old wheel was lost so they sent a 
new one freight paid. Thanks very 
much. 

STORY COUNTY MEMBER. 





Economical Power in the 
Field and at the Belt 


Waterloo Boy power is doubly economical. First, 
because of its unusually low fuel, oil and upkeep 
costs which result in a tremendous saving per year; 
second, because you can do more work per day in 
the field and at the belt. 


Waterloo Boy Farm Tractor 


For your belt work — operating the 
thresher, silo filler, corn sheller, wood saw, 
etc., this heavy-duty farm tractor ia guaran- 
teed to deliver 25 H. P. direct from engine 
to belt—ample power for operating the most 
economical-sized belt machinery with plenty 


The Waterloo Boy is a real kerosene trac- 
tor. Its specially-designed, two-cylinder, 
low-speed engine utilizes this low-priced 
fuel with marked economy. Many Water- 
loo Boy users report an actual saving of $2 
_ a and : whe sts th big rer ager of surplus power to meet emergencies. 

profitable operation on thousands o The Waterloo Boy is simple, easy to un- 
farms. derstand, easy for you to adjust and repair, 

For your field work—plowing, disking, and every part is easy to get at—the serv- 
seeding, harvesting, ete.—the Waterloo Boy ices of a mechanic are seldom required. 
is guaranteed to develop 12 H. P. It pulls See this “‘built-for-the-farm” tractor at 
three plows almost anywhere at the most your John Deere dealer’s and ask him to 
effective speed for good plowing. demonstrate it. 





A Post Card Will Bring Free Literature 
Write today for booklet fully illustrating and describing this better farm tractor. 
Address John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for Booklet WC-345 














Will Directs Executor 


TO SELL LANDS 


160 ACRES 6 miles southeast of Fontanelle, Iowa, 


5 room 


same distance southwest of Greenfield, Iowa. 
house, large barn, good, double crib, hog house, stock 


scales, water piped to feed lots, all in first class condition. 


79 ACRES 4 miles northwest of Fontaneclle, Iowa, two 
story square house, ample barn, double crib, new hog 
house, cement foundation, wind mill, all in first class 
order. 


89 ACRES fine pasture land, living water piped to con- 


crete tank, adjoins corporation of Fontanelle, Iowa. 640 
acres near Farwell in Palmer County, Texas. 


Interested parties write to or call on 


J. E. BROOKS, Executor, 


Greenfield, la. 











CARTER.” WHITE LEAD 


A soft paste which is thinned with pure linseed oil 
and turpentine to make white paint. Simply tint with 
colors-in-oil to make beautiful grays, creams and other 
durable colors. Dries hard and glossy, wears well on 
all exposures and really gives the service you have 
the right to expect of good paint. 
Concentrated Paint 
Sold by the pound—You get your money’s worth. 
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HOG WORMS 


OR MONEY BACK 


Costs little; easy to give: doesn’t 
bind. Hogs can’t cough up and 
waste “Nuzim’—it’s liquid that 
trickles down the throat; stays 
down; kills and expels the worms: 
increases weight. 

4 Gal. 44.75. 1 Gal. 89 (enough for 
128 pigs). Special Veterinary Metal 
Dose Syringe FREE with intro- 
ductory 1 gallon order. We pay postage. 
U. 8. Tested Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 85.00 
for 500C C. Takes 35 C C for 9)-pound pig. 
Complete Vaccinating Sets, $7.50 


NUSSLE-LIMMER CO. MONMOUTH, ILL. 














































































“I bought a couple of ATLAS 
Redwood Tanks in 1916 and they 
are still giving good service. Your 
tank outlaste three steel tanks.” — 
G. W. RANDAHL, Hordville, Neb. 


“OUTLAST THREE STEEL 
TANKS” 


Because—Redwood cannot rust, 
resists abuse, rot; decay; needs 
no paint; easily repaired by farm 
labor. Trees from which ATLAS 
Redwood Tanks are made lived 
500 to 2,000 years. Let us tell 
you about this wonderful wood, 

and the big saving you can 

make on your tanks. Interesting 


FREE booklet on Redwood. 
W rite us today 


Atlas Tank Mf’g Co. 


Dept. 12, Omaha, Neb. 
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ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 


Does not blister or remove the 
hairand horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.50a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic Uniment for mankind, re- 
duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins. Concen- 
trated—only a few drops required atan e@pplicaton. Price 
61.25 oer borte at dealers or delivered. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Threshermen ! 


Scrap that old steam engine and get 
one of these Used Tractors at a bargain: 


2 Wallis Cub 15-27 

| Case 15-28 

2 Twin City 40-65 

{ Aultman Taylor 30-60 
t Avery 40-80 

{ Rumely 30-60 

§ Best ‘‘60” 

! Holt 10 Ton 

{ Holt 20 Ton 


- They're all Bargains, so write today sure. 


The Cari R. Miller Tractor Company 
{207 Howard Si Omaha, Nebraska 















Safety Line Drive 


Price com- 
plete with 
gas and 
clutch con- 
trol 


A moat effictent drive, simple to Install, and so 
simple in operation, that any one can use ft with 
Separate line controls clutch and gas 
Weight 20 Ibs., fully guaranteed. Send your order today 


or write for further information. Manufactured by 


SAFETY RELEASE CLEVIS CO., Holland, Michigan 


MEYE 

















CROSS DRIVEWAY 
ELEVATOR 





Runs Easiest. ‘Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest" No short turns. 
Thousands of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
Corn runs same direction as buck- 
ets. Elevates Oats, Wheat, Ear 
+ Corn, 50 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 
ait Catalog and Orib Plans Free. Wri 


THE MEYER MFG. CO., wox 269 Morton, linois. 











Fresh From the Country 
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Dubuque County, (e) Iowa, June 15.— 
Corn doing well; much of it was planted 
late. Good start generally; ground pretty 
dry. Pastures and meadows short. Oats 
good colro but short. Lots of white c lover 
for bees A good many young colts.—A. 
A. Hallett. 

Adams County, (sw) Iowa, June 15.— 
Due to the recent heavy rains which have 
kept them out of the corn fields, Adams 
county farmers have more weedy corn 
than they have had in years. Oats and 
wheat are heading out and look fairly 
good. The pig crop is quite large. Con- 
siderable cattle on feed. Fruit crop will 
be fairly good, despite late frosts.—Wm. 
Darrah. 

O’Brien County, (nw) Towa, June 15.— 
Week of June 4 to 11 was very wet, with- 


out one full day of corn plowing. Fields 
worse with weeds than I have ever seen 
them, but have caught up this week and 
the once-over is about done. Second 
started in some SmaH grain looking 
well Alfalfa cutting in full blast; heavy 
enough to lodge badly. Help scarce and 
high priced. Some hog sickness reported 


in the county. Two-row plows taking the 


place of hired help. Prices on what we 
buy still too high for what we have to 
selfi—Simon Tjossem. 

Greene County, (c) Towa, June 13.— 


Wheat is heading. Oats looking well and 
most of corn over first time; some begin- 
ning to plow corn the second time. We 
had «a good rain here the past few days. 
Cherries and strawberries beginning to 
ripen. Eggs 18 cents, cream 34 cents. 
Some June pigs. Young chickens doing 
nicely. Pastures are good since the rains, 
A good stand of corn is reported. Stock 
of all kinds doing well on pasture Some 


hail and wind a few days ago, doing some 


damage to gardens.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 
Grundy County, (c) Towa, June 12.—A 

gentle rain from the east the 9th, 10th 

and lith, and again the 12th, rather de- 


lays corn cultivating, altho at it the sec- 


ond time; some fields weedy Pastures 
looking well, but hay seems short yet. 
Wheat has lod sed somewhat since these 
rains; other grains look good. Some corn 
was replanted and complaint of ants de- 
stroying stand; potato bugs also appear- 
ing. Not many cattle feeding. Quite a 


Lots of pigs, 
so full as 
Gar- 


ind fall shotes. 
with no disease. Fruit trees not 
last year; quite a lot of spraying 
dens look well. An abundance of chickens 
hatched. Hired help seems normal. Horses 
stand work well; none laid up. Very few 
colts Some old corn, but farmers hold- 
ing on now, considering the weather. Ev- 
erybody complaining of the hog market.— 


few old hors 


Gus Treimer. 

Page County, (sw) Towa, June 11.—The 
past week has been cloudy and rainy, so 
that littl work has been done in the 


fields, and a good deal of hay cut the first 
of the week is still on the ground Corn 
is growing finely, and oats are doing fine- 
ly, also the new seeding of grass. Wheat 
is good where the fly has not got it, but 
uv lot of it has been plowed up and put to 
corn Pastures are fine. Stock looking 
well, and plenty of moisture to make 
things boom if we can get some sunshine 


again. Gardens are fine Strawberries 
ripening, and a good prospect for other 
fruit.—W. O. Kenagy. 
NEBRASKA 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., June 15.— 
Since my last report, the farmers have 
done very little field work, as we have 
had continued rains. Some of the finest 
pieces of wheat have lodged badly The 


yellow or orange rust is appearing in the 


wheat, too. Corn is a good stand and 
color, where not washed or drowned out 
by floods. Oats are heading. Feed lots 
nearly cleaned out. Farmers very much 
concerned about the hog market. Potato 
bugs appearing in full divisions Alfalfa 
a heavy frop.—Charles M, Turner. 

Holt County, (n) Neb., June 12.—The 


weather conditions for growing crops and 
pastures are good. Stoo& in fine condi- 
tion. First cutting of alfalfa general, 
but delayed by moisture and lack of sun- 


shine. Late planting of corn in some 
fields a poor stand, owing to cut worms. 
First cultivation of corn will be general 
in the near future. Acreage of potatoes 
normal; condition good. Vegetables plen- 
tiful. As it appears at this date, hay crop, 


upland and bottom meadows will produce 


an average crop; but very few stacks will 
be carried over. Corn, local market, 75 
cents, and not much for sale; oats 50 


cents, local market; eggs 18 cents; butter- 


fat 32 cents; potatoes 50 cents.—Alex. R. 
Wertz 
Butler County, (e) Neb., June 8.—The 


weather is rainy; ground is soaked; fields 
getting weedy, but the ground is too wet 
to plow. Some are not thru planting yet. 
Corn is a good stand. Oats, wheat and 
pastures are growing rapidly. The first 
cutting of alfalfa is ready, but it is too 
wet to cut. Lots of corn going to market 
at about 75 cents. Five carloads of cattle 
and three of hogs were shipped from here 
one day last week. and more were shipped 
on other days. Lots of Sudan grass being 
sown, Wheat is heading out nicely. Hogs 
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Good Breeding 


Makes Easy Feeding 





Cows and calves which we are now offering 


The 


from the famous Elkins Bros. herds. 


calves are sired by the highest type of regis 
tered Hereford bulls. —Write today for detaila, 
showing how to get better feeders the Ex. 
change Way. 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc., 


201-4 Securities Building, Des Moines, lowa 





are a Josin g proposition.—Harold W. 
Dewey 

Clay County, (s) Neb., June 11.—Four- 
teen inches of rain since May 1. Wheat 
going down. Corn not all planted. What 
is in is in bad condition. When the sun 
shines again people will be happy. Al- 
falfu needs cutting. Farmers will be 


crowded with work, Cloudy today.—John 
F. Barr. 
MISSOURI 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., June 16.— 
We are having too much rain. The first 
cutting of alfalfa was all damaged. Very 
little cultivaticn of corn. Weeds and 
grass are getting a good start. Wheat, 
oats, meadows and pastures are good. 
Some farmers have new potatoes. If it 
doesn’t let up raining soon, the corn crop 
will be badly damaged. Prospects look 
better, and if we can cultivate next week, 
we will save the chrop. Corn is too high 
to feed the spring pigs and we let them 
eat grass. No market for shotes. Bat 
hogs 6 cents, hens 14 cents, springs 20 
cents, eggs 16 cents, cream 25 cents.— 
J. W. Griggs 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., June 11.— 
This is a very wet, backward spring. 
Corn all planted, but some had to be re- 
planted. Most all have a good stand. Pas- 
tures are fine now. <A big hay crop, but 
a hard time to get it up, as it rains too 


much. Wheat, oats and other small grains 
are looking fine. Spring seeding of grass 
most all doing finely. Fruit crop only fair. 


Potatoes look well. Lots of garden stuff 
now. Many pigs were lost and a big loss 
among little chickens Most all stock 
doing well Hlog market very poor, and 
feeders are losing money as corn is too 
high. Eges 16 cents, iitter-tat 32 cents, 
wool 45 cents.—A. A. Graves. 
ILLINOIS 

Hancock County, (nm) Tl, June 15.— 
Corn all planted and most all up and 
growing well, with no weeds in the fields. 
Wheat all headed out and promises a 
yield as good as last year. Outs look fine 
and promise a good crop. Hay only fair; 
some fields light; too dry and cold in 
April. Average number of spring pigs. 


few colts and mules.—Win. Rampley. 


Very 





Send For This Free Book On 


Write today for 
our new tree book 
“The Abortion 
Disease’’--a com 
plete manualof 
the newest scien 
tifie intor 





thor 
tains facts never 
before published. 


Address Dept. 76 


Germicide Company, 2 West 45th St., New York City 

















95% pure, ¢7.50 per bushel, sacks 


ALFALFA SEED free, track Concordia. GEO. 


BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 


Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


H.W. Porth &Co., Winfield, Hansas 
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and have silo satisfaction fore li 
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iS combined with interlocking anchors 
! Champion the best silo that every fi 


D0 OUEST SRN SILO HEAR” 
6 Moines, 


106 Bleventb St. De Cy 


NG OATS 


on the ground wastes the 
feed and increases 
danger of the round worm. 
No-Waste Feeder pre 
vides clean feed, keeps 
dry, away from the 
chickens and saves every 
kernel. Write for valuable 
information. 
NO-WASTE FEEDER CO., 
707 Cedar St., Webster City, lows 


re $4.95 
BINDER TWINE [fat 


otangara binuer Lwine, 600 ft. to the pound 
A bale or a carioad. Write for circular. 


LOUIS LOSSE Mitwnuicces Wis 


PUBLIC SALE OF RANCH PROPERTY 
Pursuant to the will of Rue Lee, Sr., deceased, 
in accordance with the directions therein contained, 
the undersigned will offer at public sale, at the 
house, on the ist day of Beptember, 1923, at one 
o'clock p.m. of said day, to the bighest bidder for 
cash, the Rue Lee Ranch property, consisting of I 
acres of clear deeded land, and a school land lease 08 
640 acres, all lying ina body, approximately twelvé 
milea southeast of Madrid, Nebraska. These lands 
are fenced; 900 acres in cultivation; # two-story 
square house, 90x30 ft.; painted; 8 welle; one cow 
barn, 24x40 ft.; one horse barn, 24x28 ft.; one chicken 
house, 12x20 ft.; one grenary, 10x36 ft.; one granary. 
23x30 ft. This {sacash sale to close out the estate 
The property will be sold in a body. Abstracts fur- 
nished. Taxes pald including 1923. Possession gtvea 
March 1, 1924. Address all communications 0 
undersigned. 
RUE LEE, Jr., Executor, 
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Madrid, Nebrasks. 
—_—_—$<$—$—— 


~ One of Minnesota’s Best Farms 


To be sold at a sacrifice; consisting of 280 acres, 
acres under cultivation, 20 acres hay meadow, 
fenced; black loam, no sand: 4 miles from town 08 
state road; 8 room house, barn 96x46, machine eb 
40x60, corn cribs 22x32x14 and 6x16x10, silos 16x37 and 
14x28, cattle shed 18x64, hog house 18x64, gra al! 
16x26, chicken coop 16x32 and wood shed 16x20; 
buildings lighted with Delco light; milking machine 
in barn to handle 30 cows. Price, $130. 
Larson Land Co., Kerkhoven, Mins 
piers - 


Get a Farm 


ON THE 800 LINE tn North Dakota or aorta 
Minnesota. Conditions never better to buy 

lands at prices that will never be lower. Crop Da 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
in. Homeseeker’s rates one fare nd 
$2.00. Send for information to M.S. ron 
No. 6, S00 Line Ry,, Minneapolis, MISS 
ale on eat 


write 
-_ iad 








INNESOTA Improved farms for 6 
terms. For list and further particu 
Anderson Land Co., Wilimar, 





Please mention this paper when weitio® ” 
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Threshers and Tractors 


Like the Improved Avery Tractors with new cooling 
and oiling systems, Avery Threshers also have many 
improvements, which mean better work, easier running 
and more profits. Always Champion “Grain-Savers, 
gow these improvements and the new low prices give 
you the greatest value per dollar ever offered in threshera 

J tractors. 
Built in ‘Yellow Fellow” sizes for large threshing suns, 
and New “‘Junior’’ size especially designed for use wit! 
Qos 3 plow tracters—and selling at a low price. 

Book Free—Write Today 

Shows the complete new Avery Line for [/F 
1923. Also special circular on Threshers. 
Every farmer and thresherman should 
know about the new Averys. | 


AVERY CO., 5206 Lowa St, Peoria, Tl. =f 
Branch Houses, Bistributors and Service Stations he, 
covering every state in the union 








Motor Farming, Threshing 
and Road Bullding Machinery 
| 


SAVE TIME 


LIF] ANY LOAD 
WITH EASE 


Uee the Burr Self Locking 
Tackle Block for Iifting 
m everything, stretching wire, 
swinging scaffolds. No need 
to tle the lope—locking de- 
vice absolutely sure. 
NOW $3.50 Postpaid 

Without Hope 

See vour dealer or send 
$3.50 for No. 4%” rope— 
1500 Ib. capacity. 

H. M. Strong Steel Products Co. 
1101 Power Ave. Cleveland, 0. 


BONNETTS BIG B’ 
WORM CAPSULES 


Original J. L. Bonnett formula of GENUINE 
§-A-N-T-O-N-I-N and other pure drugs. Guar 
anteed to get all the worms or money back. 
State Universities, County Farm Advisors, 
Veterinarians, Farmers and Breeders all use 
Bonnett’s “Big B's.” ORDER DIRECT. 
100, $9.00 200, $17.50 
Special Hog Treating Instruments, $1.50. 
“BIG B” HOG MINERALS 
Absolutely essential for strengthening, build 
ing up and vigorizing your herd. 
100 Lbs. $4.35 500 Lbs. $21.00 


Cc. R. ATKINSON 


215 Main St., Bloomington. ill. 
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d toYou for 
PROFIT—MAKER (C5 
Gt Cm C0 Owe ES GEL Mt Eee OT GED ~~ 
§ $2.50 automatic G 
peneating Capsule Gun 
Included in This Special Offer 


Capsules guaranteed to kill and remove worma 
ip 24 hours—Quick, Sure, Fasy, Cheap, Reliable. Nation- 
ally used since 1919. Extra capsules: 26, $1.1 
09, $4.00; 600, $17.00; 1000, $30.00. Se fs 
‘ost if desired, on Money Back Guarantee, Order Today, 


BREEDERS SUPPLY COMPANY 








431S0.Dearborn St. Dept. 29 Chicago, mM, 
:Y If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct. t 
= «> «> == 48 «= 4s 
a 





ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 


fer our price list. 
223 Peart St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





KILL HOG WORMS 


With An Oil— Guaranteed 








I quart, enough for 64 doses ....... 6666. + +6. 83,00 
«quarts, enough for 128 doses.......--.....5. 5.75 
4quarte, enough for 256 doges..... .....000+- 11.00 


Order from this ad, 
DR. A. SWANSON, NEWHALL, IOWA 
Aeteeceteeeenene 


ee 
Place this cup on any 

| box or bin and make 
| your own self feeder 
* | for hogs. 

Write for circulars 

f Manufactured by 
2) Mechanical Feeder Co. 


Wale, Iowa 
































A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 








Joshua Crabapple says: 
“What the railroads seem to 





need for going ahead is more 
backing up.” 
POOR MULE 
A cart containing several Negro field 


hands was being drawn by a mule, says 
an exchange. The driver was endeavor- 
ing to induce the mule to increase its 
speed, when suddenly the animal let fly 
with its heels and dealt him such a kick 
on the head he was. stretched on the 
ground in a twinkling. 

“Is he hurt?” asked a stranger, anxious- 
ly, of an old negro, who had jumped from 
the conveyance and was standing over the 
prostrate driver. 


“No, boss,” was the reply; “dat mule 
will probably walk kind o’ tendah for a 
day or two, but he ain’t hurt.” 

SAD BUT TRUE 

The poor girl couldn't help being a 

wall-flower—she came from a family of 


paper-hangers. 


Badly defeated candidate: 


“Did you 
vote for me, Henry?” 
Henry: ‘Sure! I was the one.” 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
Pat had been smoking, but his 
in his hand when the conductor on 
street car approached him and said 
“You ean’t smoke in here,” 
“I’m not smokin’.”’ 


pipe was 
the 


“No, but your pipe’s in your hand.” 
“Sure,”” came back Pat. ‘‘Me fate’s in 
me shoes, but ['m not walkin’.” 








Dentist: 
you can do that later 


“You needn't now— 


pay me 


Patient “T wasn’t goin’ ter 
T was just countin’ money 
took the gas.” 


pay you— 
my before [ 


THIS AND THAT 
I'd hate to be the horse-fly 
And with the horse-flies buzz; 
The pickin’ for the horse-flies 
Ain’t what it uster wuz. 


Des Moines Tribune. 


I'd hate to be the oil can 
That makes the tractor hum, 
Kor the losin’ of the oil can 


Puts the blamed thing on the 
bum. 
SH-H-H! 

An old colored woman in Alabama was 
on her sick-bed, and, fearing the worst, 
essayed to make preparations for her de- 
parture, 

“Willyum,” said to her devoted 
spouse, ‘yo’ potter promise to bury me in 
de old place in Bummin'’ham neah mah 
mammy. Ah ain’t gwine to rest in peace 
among all dese strange folkses hyah.” 

“Dat’ll be all right,” assured Willyum, 
“we is gwine try yo’ hyah fust, an’ den, 
does yo’ start raisin’ a ruckus, we is gwine 
try yo’ in Bummin’ham.” 


she 


SHE WAS A JUNE BRIDE 
They were at dinner—the first one the 
city-raised bride had prepared. The bride- 
groom choked, then gasped: ‘‘This lettuce 
—it’s awful; did you wash it?” 
“Of course I did,’’ was the sweet reply, 
“and, dearie, I used perfumed soap, too.” 


JOHNNY TAKES THE CHANCE 
Mother: ‘Johnny, if you eat any more 
cake, you'll bust.’ 
Johnny: ‘Well, pass the cake and get 
out of the way.” 
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Thresh Your Own Grain with a 


New Racine Thresher 


VERY day you have to wait for the threshing crew 

after your grain is ready to thresh is likely to mean 

a big loss. Grain left in the shock is subject to 

shattering by wind and storm, will sprout if it is wet, 

the birds and insects destroy it, and the shocks are 
often blown down. 
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Very few, if any, of these losses are necessary. With 
your Own small thresher you can thresh when your 
grain is ready—no delays, no losses from rain, wind, 
birds, and insects. You can thresh with your own help 
or exchange men with a near neighbor. With the grain 
threshed early you can sell it when the market is best 
and at the same time you have the added advantage 
of having your fields clear- 
ed early for pasture or 
plowing. 























A New Racine 20x 32 
or 24x40 thresher is the 
machine you want. It can 
be operated with the aver- 
age 20 to 30 h. p. farm 
tractor. 


SPITSS TIT ITEP IT Dt tae ttteT EET TERELLE LEA RA AERER ERE ES SEER SE TLS 
Stitt siterip teeter tte: 2: 


Talk to the McCormick-Deering dealer 
about New Racine Threshers! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


OnconPorateg) 


606 SO. MICHIGAN Ave, CrHicaco. itu , 





MoorMans 


MINERAL MIKTURE 


Moorman’s service gets results. More than five 
hundred trained MoorMan representatives are at 
the command of hog raisers in the middle West. 
At the factory, competent men are in charge of an active 
service department. er He ' 

All these men have behind them the ex- 
perience and findings of our own mineral 
mixture experiment station—the largest .¢ 
in the United States. Use MoorMan’s® 
Mineral Mixture—It Pays to Use the Best. is PE 
Moorman Mfg. Co. - Quincy, Ill. = capper 


Interesting and valuable book on “‘Hogs and Mineral” sent free on request 



























































Castrating Pigs is Surgery 


You do not employ anyone to do this 
for you. 


Vaccinating Pigs is Not Surgery 


but a simple process, so why employ 
expensive help when YOU can do it 
yourself? 
Over Fifteen Thousand Farmers 
Vaccinated Their Pigs 


this season; using OUR method, with 
most excellent results. Sena for FREE 
booklet giving directions. You can save 
one-half the cost of vaccinating. 


AMERICAN SERUM COMPANY 


2117 Leech Street SIOUX CITY, |OWA 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE aan wortes on WITH PRE-WAR 
ND WITH LAST YEAR 

The sidan columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful study. 
The first column gives percentage present 
prices are of pre-war and the second col- 
umn percentage prices are of the corre- 
eponding week lIagt year. 
| The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note the 
level of prices as a whole. For instance, 
Bradstreet’s wholesale price index is now 
150 per cent of pre-war and 117 per cent 
of the same week last year. Now go down 
| over the list and «ee which products are 
|above and which below the genera! whole- 
gale price level. From the standpoint of 
the pre-war base, it will be noted that 
wool, lambs, cotton, coke, _pig-iron, 
crude petroleum, lumber, cement, and 
the wages of city labor are above 
the general price level From the 
standpoint of the advance in price over 
last year it will be noted that hogs, wheat, 
eges, cattle and clover seed have ad- 
vanced less than prices generally. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to over-production 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Cotton prices 
are so high that cotton acreage is being 
increased this spring and corn acreage in 
the south decreased Building materials 
and city wages are so high that there is 














likely to be a gradual slowing down in the 
amount of new building 

Note that industrial stocks are now 44 
per cent above pre-war vl 2 per cent 
above last year If industrial stocks 
weaken until they are only 40 per cent 
above pre-war, it is probable that there 
will be unemployment of labor next win- 


ter. This, combined with the heavy pro- 




















































duction of live stock, would have a bad 
effect on live stock prices 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
ee 
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: = ae eathen —At t_ Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... ~ 124) ~«113 
1,100 107 
"a 102 
Fee: 109 
65 
64 
57 
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[76| 110 
WOOL A AND HIOES _ _. 
Quarter blood wool, at Bostor 174 124 
Light c yw hides, at Chicago 91) 96 
GRAIN | 
At Chicago— | 
Germ, Ne. Z mixed ........ | 120) 140 
Oats, No. 2 white ....... | 86) «128 
Wheat, No. 2 red 106} 111 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... | 95} 91 
On lowa Farms— | 
Se ub cheesbun sand ses .| 117 148 
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Cottonseed meal, at Milw'ke 148) 95 
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EE snare und bad a wikain sep swes 85 75 
Pn” <ssecnes 139 67 
Pn cLebknebcheaee dks 120 83 
FUTURES— -At_ “Chicago 
Corn— | | 
ce eat bite oekasssshw | 113 133 
OMERNDOE os ve vswcwenes youn 105} 120 
NE oa ca chek ecw kee | 104 103 
Oats 
OT ee ee ee | 89 102 
Jul ieee ees Ge R87 123 
TNO. sch ce. 66 Sse 5 Sth Ses T SO 105 
Wheat- { 
July . a eee ee 95 101 
Septemb , 97 99 
Decemb ino stehiunkaebees | 99| 97 
Lard 
July . ; 104 99 
Septembe 102 98 
Sides— | 
July . ee ee Te ‘ 81 75 
Sept 2n tbe See 84 78 
INDUSTRIAL ‘PRODUCTS : 
it Cc Nsvil 158) +~«73 
it min 7 146 
at New York 92 110 
» petroleum, at N. Y sia 174 9 
coon | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 


ington ° .| 234 
Yellow pine (southern), ‘[x8| | 
No. 2 com, boards .....| 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6} | 


and 2 B, (finish) ..... 245| 119 
Cement Se ae Said a ele 169) 128 















































FINANCIAL SHEEP. FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Bank clearings per capita, | | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | } 
outside New York, month medium to prime— ! a 
So ere: 215), 123 Last week ......6e0+-+(13.38/13.38]13.38 6 ° 
Interest, "60 to 90 day paper, | Week before .........{12.88/13.43)13.00 3 Pry ” 
BE NOW TOK: .cccvessccenes 128} 124 | Lambs, culls and common | | | r} Ge |§ 
Industrial stocks .........e0. 144 102 Last week ......-.++..{10.50/10.50/10.13 > So 10% 
Railroad stocks ......c.sece- 72 100 Week before .........{10.13]10.50| 9.88 2 ar 54 
SST o | | 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—If pre-war | SPring lambs, medium to | = | British toni olen beae I 
relsHonahips are tatoon as a base, a. Last week 12.28115.00115.12 pb singed ex- 
ember lard now indicates a price oO Week Ba evvovnviensoflS 2M "38 14.50 
$8.31 per ecwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago caplet 4 des eoccee 0. ¢9]/10.90/14.9 Last week .........|/$4.867 {$4.615 |95.0 
next September. On the basis of Sep- —— —— rs, medium WOE TRICLOTS 66:60000k0000 0:00 4.625 195.9 
a Manketdan sei Go aa, a "Last week 9.38|10.63]10.25 | "yengh Tane— { 193 | .0634(32.9 
next September will be 85. We - o6 90000068) <-2 wi dnd boda 4as ree 66b006 60 34/32, 
os eek before ...... 9.50|10.63|10.00 Tee > | 
RAILROAD LOADINGS Figures show the | won “modiumn to choise) fy | Gavan Belge esessLc.--, Pricey 
r : ast wee 5 38] 6.5 : 4 
1923, of the 1919-1922 four year average Last, Week ....ceve0: * | on tt Last eee .2382 Loo 004 
for this week in June: Coal and coke 2: : WEE WOOO sesecsvleticesae 000013) 005 
126 per cent, grain 92 per cent, live NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all ——_ 
stock 108 per cent, ore 166 per cent, | classes of live stock are quoted at an av- CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
lumber 135 per cent, and miscellaneous erage of prices from common to choice. Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal ig 


merchandise 119 per cent. These figures 
indicate unusual business activity. 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of 
pre-war normal 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa for 1922 averaged $37 a 
month and board, or about 123 per cent 
of pre-war, ag compared with 132 per 
cent in 1922. For 1923 farm-hand wages 
will evidently be higher than in 1922 and 
will probably average 160 per cent of 
pre-war. But even at 160 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 210 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is aproximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 























Liverpool—Last week $13.07, week be- 
fore $13.02 Chicago—Last week $11.23, 
week before $11.38 

, 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE. 
> 
4 
; 6) 
¢| & 
el aia 
os C a 
Sidgia4 
Oo}UOl% 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— | 
SS rer 10.60}10.95/10.88 
WVOOE WRTOTD 65005000 10.38}10,.88|10.83 
Good— | | | 
Oe ae 9.93)|10.28)10.20 
Week before ........ | 9.60}10.00/10.13 
Medium— | | | 
Nc, EET ere 8.95] 9.20] 9.20 
Week before ......... 8.70| 9.00) 9.18 
Common | 
OS ee 7.73] 8.00] 7.80 
Week before ......... 7.60| 7.95|-7.85 
Light weight beef steers | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Choice and prime— | | 
BML WORK scnsessccess }10.33]10.83]10.70 
Week before ........ 110.20}10.63)10.58 
Medium and good— | | | 
WHO: wckeeesksse's 9.20} 9.57] 9.30 
Week before ......... | 8.76] 9.49] 9.19 
Common | | | 
EMRE WOCK 6000000200 7.20) 7.40) 8.08 
Week before ........ | 7.00] 7.93] 7.13 
Butcher cattle— | | | 
Heifers— | \ 
SME WURDE: dae sac~ seal Ys 00] 8.13] 7.00 
Veck before 4 6.93] 7.85] 6.93 
Cows | | | 
Last week Sesherecenisnd 6.45] 6.30! 5.83 
Week before ........ 6.20) 6.05) 5.63 
ulls— | | 
RN: WOE csneecswsess | 6.75) 5.75} 5.18 
Week beforo ......... | 5.75] 5.80] 5.18 
Canners and cutters— | | 
Sg. er | 3.63] 3.50) 3.25 
Week before ......... | 3.50] 3.30] 3.13 
Feeder steers— | | | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | | | 
I SPE oases ceseses 7.68] 7.95] 7.93 
J eee 7631 7.83) 7.80 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) | | 
Last week poceeses 7.08] 7.50} 7.83 
Week before ...... . 7.00} 7.25| 7.68 
Stockers— | | | 
Steers— i | | 
PO i OTE ee 6.40] 6.75] 6.95 
Week before ......... 6.38| 6.63] 6.93 
Cows and heifers— | | 
EMRE WOK scsesceceess] 456) 4.931 4.43 
___._ Week _ before ........ | 4.55| 5.00] 4.43 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | pez | 
BN WEG “skesnsoasenus 6.28) 6.80) 6.57 
Week before ......... 6.55) 6.93] 6.70 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
RNG WVBR sxsencesgeses | 6.35] 6.90] 6.63 
Week before ......... } 6.58) 7.13] 6.73 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) | | | 
SUR: NUDE a nansnsesson | 6.25] 6.83] 6.43 
Week before ......... | 6.53] 7.03] 6.4 
Light lights (130- 150 Ibs.) | | | 
RUE TOOK. os siew sev ase estes ..| 6.58] 6.00 
Week before ......... L.cinie's Bs28] G00 
Smooth heavy packing | j 
ry sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
BE WRG Sineekidssien | 5.40 5.6 
Veek * MOOG. ¢andxakas } 5.6 23} 
Rough packing sow (200 
\Ibs. up)— | 
Ee a PE TOE Eee 5.18] 
~~ Week before ......... | 5.55) 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down) | | 
oo P: sihiees ee ac sa 
ek before .........].....{ 5.80} 
"Stock pigs— | | 
RURBE. WEI os s6ss5e0n00 4.88)... .| 5.93 
Week before 5.25].....) 6.88 


























HAY. 
a) 
7 
7 ee 
oj 2 | & 
eigia 
E els 
re} 
Oo | U 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | | 
RUBE WORK -sscsevecese ss | aire }18.75|16 50 
Week before seoececes|o...-J17.75)15.50 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
BUAWE BVCOKG ss cesenewescl- sos ehes 
WOOK DELOPD cows ccwe chesion chess cnfee 
Alfalfa, Choice— | | | 
Last week .....ece.s../23-00/27.00} 
Week before .......... {23.00|27.00 
Alfalfa, No. 1— eee omar 
ABC WEG. cccvecnses ects 21.25125.00 
WOOK DIBTOTO. svcccescs }21.25]25.00! 
Alfalfa, Standard— | 
EMME WOCK .cecccsscess |i 
Week before | 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Last weck | 
Week before 5| 
Oat straw— 
Le NR ciknanaeuee wn f 


Week bef 















































2 n 
= vu 
. ~ & 
& | a ” s 
§ a n a 
“4 og & | n 
ra) | CI Y 
|olo!] @] Qa. 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week ....] 84%) .811%4} .84%| .79 
Week before ,..] .84 80%) 85%) .78% 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week ....) .84 |... | .841%4| .77% 
Week before ..| .83%4]...... } 84%! .76 
Corn, No. 4¥— | | | 
ON ee ae, es sree - | 76% 
Week before ..|...... | | .75% 
Oats No. 2wW— | | 
RMR WORK oéce) 885 fences 45%! .42 
Week before .. 45 Ys| <cxee | 15 42 
Barley— | | | 
Last weelc ....] .63 | | 
Weck befcre 66 ¥, } | 
Rye— | 
Last week ....| .73 | 
Week before ..| .72 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | | | 
Last week .. 1.1344]1.06 j1.10 |1.041% 
Week before 1. A3%IL. 05 tk 10 | I. 04% 
FEEDS. 
kd ae ae —s 
6/2] 2/8 
3/Y%] 8/8 ty 
3 n 310 | 2 
6 a 2 im Le 
sia|8i3(z 
| iM a | QA_ Los 
Bran— i | 
Last weelc..../22.00/22.50}19.25 |,0 00} 
Week before. .}26.00/23.7 5|23.00132.4 00} 


| 

| 
Shorts— | 
Last weelc....{27.25]26.25/24.50/35.00] 


Week before... 28.75/26.50/26.00]35.00 

Hominy feed— | | 
Last week....[34.50/.....] 16.00 
Weck before. . TS a pe 


136.00 
Oil meal | | | 
Last week... = ts ee 
Week be ; 














Cottonseed GL | 
ee r cent— | | 
Las week \ss 75) 
Weel be fore. .}45.75| 
Tankage— | 
TAGE WSK sii fies 165.00} 65.00)57.00 
Weel before..]...../65.00}.....165.00/64.00 
Gluten— “| | | | 
Gast weelt....Jo.... } | | 37.15 
_ We ‘ik be fore.. ae | 137 15 
*Quotations at Des Moin: +3 in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 
LIBERTY BONDS. 
| 
a 
| 8 an 
| a | 2 o 
. | 9e 
o | 
ape bata | A 
U.S. Liberty 4%’s, second 
In WORE: bases neers e 6s $10 ).00|/$ 98.00 
WVOCK TIGLOLO. a0 é-c600-weesec YS8.10 
uu. S&S be rty *% 8, thir | | 
Last ek . valde state 100.00] 98.16 
Week ye fore rere ye ree Ses 98,24 
U.S. Liberty 4¥%'s, fourth—| | 
Dae NEGRO Coss kiscivese coc c } 100.00; 98.10 
Week before pu a eG buss errr } 98.14 


U. S "a tory 4%'’s— | | 








Last ak 5b 6 eebie-eane's swe OU. 99.23 
_ Week | Det foro ...-.. | 99.24 
MISCELLANEOUS “CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 
Butter, reamery extras, last week 
38 ce, shcatie before 38c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 238c, week before 24c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 22c, week before 
23ec; ducks, last week 20c, week before 


last week 23c, week before 24c, 


( 
23c; hens, 











$50.26 in ton lots 





TANKAGE 
Mason City tankage is $55 in ton lots, 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 5140, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14y 
clover seed at Toledo $10.70, and cotton 
at New Yerk 28.4c. Iowa elevator corn 
prices are about 7le and oats 34c per 
bushel, 

EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

The exports of wheat the first week in 
June were 9,949,000 bushels, as compared 
with 8,049,000 bushels for the week before 
and 2,738,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the first 
week in June were 878,000 bushels, ag 


compared with 644,000 bushels the week 
before and 3,329,090 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 


first week in June were 501,000 bushels, 
as compared with 498,000 bushels the week 
before and 1,297,000 bushels for the same 
week last year, 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

The exports of lard the first weelc in 
June were 15,926,000 pounds, as compared 
with 6,417,000 pounds the week before 
and 7,028,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork were 17,850,000 
pounds for the first week in June, ag 
compared with 13,085,000 pounds the week 
before and 11,933,000 pounds for the same 
week last year, 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 60 per cent of ten-year 
average, as contrasted with 89 per cent for 
fat cattle, 75 per cent for sheep and 130 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
because of unusually large receipts. Lamb 
prices are up because of small receipts. 

The following table gives data as to pers 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week b 
week for the past eight weeks. Eac 
week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
inating seasonal bias: 





























HOGS ; 
n 
be 
32 
~ 8%, 
% no 
no SE 
Sai. 
g5| 833 i 
85| eek) 2 
go | os) O 
it hoy) ee 118] 122) 68 
April 26 to May 3 ...... 106( 118) 66 
DEO 300 FO iii vee cv vnscies 140] 136) 63 
May 10 to 18 ............ 113] 116] 63 
MOBY: 1S G0 26 nk i<ccice ee 0s 129} 134) 61 
Muy 25 to June 1...... .| 143) 118) 60 
GO Weto Bs.acacs. cave | 142] 135] 89 
SiG, B46 16..50.2c.. } 139) 123) 60 
tCATTLE 
AMT 29 20 BS. oc 06ss acces 112] 119] 86 
April 26 to May 3 ...... | 113] 116/ 86 
ee | eee 108} 106) 8 
Bis 10°00 I8) ois since ose {| 116] 121] 88 
Mise AS ti 25. os oe eccels « } 127] 129) 98 
May 25 to June 1 | 27 110! 9 
dune 2-40: OR 6 ose x sceccn 131; 146] 89 
cS ee Pee =| | 100) 104) = 89 
*SHEEP 
AQril 390026 «2c. 0s. ns en | 105} 103) 11 
April 26.06 May 8 ic. 82) 97| 83 
Say Bt SO! cs occ seen. | 94) 110) 17 
Way %0 to°48: ©. occ cccscs. | sl io” 
Bins, BA 86°28: a .csss cancion ) BR 108) 81 
May 25 to June 1........ | 96| 5| 70 
SAEED. D> KD. BG Gna a ewiarie ns H 69) 108 68 
Site, B.to A6. 5550 sien ances } 52] 70) % 
*LAMBS 
APTN 19) 60 026. ois cases c.c:0 | 105/ 103] 101 
April 26 to May 3 ...... | 82 97} 
Way (S't6 AO) .sccssacccs's { 94) 110] 107 
May 10 to 18 ............ | 85| 107| 109 
Ray 18 to. 25 ..oc6sccccs | 88} 108) 109 
May 25 to June. 1.......... | 96} Fe 108 
See ER zs hice eiee | 69! 105| 108 
June_ BOW acess wesenss |} 52! 70] _ 18 130 





*Sheep and lambs receipts are combined. 

tHogs 11 markets, cattle and sheep 
markets 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


MEAT WEEK 


Sines R. C. Pollock became managing 
Stock and 





director of the National Live 

Meat Board, seve ‘ral months ago, a lot of 
constructive work has been done looking 
toward increa; * the consumption of 
meat. The latest effort of the Meat Board 
is designation of the last week in June 
as “Meat for Health Week.” During this 
week, a special effort will be made @ 


brimg 40 the attention of consumers e¥- 
erywhere thruout the United States, not 
only the truth about meat and its im 
portance in the diet, but also pertinent 
facts regarding its buying, preparation, 
cooking and use. 
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-WALLACES’ FARMER, June 22, 1923 


(21) 927 











Recent Public Sales 


WALTER WILKINSON ANGUS SALE A 
‘SUCCESS 





The sale of Aberdeen Angus cattle held 
by Walter Wilkinson, of Prairie City, Ia., 
on June 14, resulted very successfully. 

ad roads, delayed farm work and a se- 
yere rain that came just as the sale was 
scheduled to start, made the attendance 
smaller than it should have been. Never- 
theless, poi ee head were sold at an 
average of $130, the bulls averaging $140 
and twenty-eight females $126. The of- 
fering was largely made up of calves of 
Mr. Wilkinson’s own production. They 
were the get of the herd bulls, Elburn 4th 
and Barr Blackcap. ‘The top of the sale 
was made on Lot No. 2, an April, 1922, 
heifer by Elburn 4th. O. G, Ogden, of Ne- 
yada, was the buyer, at $300. Colonel 
Cooper conducted the auction. A list of 
buyers follows: 

FEMALES 


Evergreen Eileen 2d, Apr., °'22; O. 

Ogden, Nevada, Iowa. .....ccssercces 
Evergreen Erica 109th, May, ’22; C. 
A. Swanson, Des Moines, Iowa..... 
Evergreen Erica 105th, Sept., ’22; C. 
OR Re ere eee i ree 
Evergreen Erica 110th, June, ’22; S. B. 
McFadden, Prairie City, Iowa...... 
evergreen Erica 113th, June, ‘22; S. 
Pe, DD scatisacestedenseedmas 
Evergreen Erica 111th, June, 2; 
Kaiser Bros., Garnavillo, Iowa..... 
Evergreen Erica 114th, Aug., °22; 
Rowles & Sons, Onawa, lIowa...... 


ivergreen Erica 108th, June, 
DON. Oe THM swccnartapecncacecas 

Eva H. 16th, May, ’21; C. A. Swanson 100 

Bvergreer. Laura 2d, Apr., ’22; Rowles 





gO rrr rrr en ee 135 
Evergreen Trojan, May, ’22; Rowles & 

PE AAS Ane ateererh Cyr Ree Cece 150 
Eulima 72d, Aug., ’22; L. Dietz, Arriba, 

MENS. Soren Ale sis ers rd a Wie ARG aa a oS ae 150 


Eulima 53d, Nov., ’18 (and h. ealf); 
S. M. Blount, Prairie City, Iowa.... 200 
Evergreen Blackbird 33d, July, ’22; 








Be ac SEAR ISOOND,. asa5 cin ainveibioys.rs'3 4 bia ee 120 
Evergreen Bettie 31st, May, '22; C. 
ar cree 120 
Evergreen Nancy 30th, May, ’22; J. W. 
Booth, Prairie City, Iowa .......... 135 
Birdie H. 30th, May, '22; W. E. Secor, 
MSIDOUITIC, TOW. o.i.0<)c0ccccees cesses 100 
Evergreen Blackbird A. 44th, May, ’22; 
eS als SO RSMEDE ac csvais ss vice isin p Agha) 6 a, 0:10 - 105 
Evergreen Blackbird B. 45th, Aug., 
TEL: SMORNNERE Sarva tas cise ce lave is (aiais pias e elke 00 
Brazilla, Apr., °19; Rowles & Sons.... 120 
BULLS 

Eston H., Feb., ’22; W. C. Hagerty, 
TS os ase 8 65.0438 50 «AoW ene 255 
late H., May. °20; RR. J. Dorgan, 
MOOnvilie, TOWA ...cccecescuce Pe 
Evergreen Klburn, Sept., °'22; Kaiser 
EERE Sara rine mioarn 160 
Evergreen Black Mtar 2d, June ,’22; FH. 

A. Bruner, Prairie City, Iowa ..... 125 


Evergreen Bronson 40th, June, '22; 
Van Genderson & Son, Oskaloosa, 


RE sete ky > ones haba es aaa sca Kas 125 
Evergreen Hale, May, ’21; W. E. Rob- 

erts & Son, Eddyville, Iowa ......... 105 
Evergreen 3Zarr 36th, May, °22; B. 

Gronndyke, Lytton, Iowa ......... 135 


SHADELAND HEREFORD SALE 
The sale of high-class Herefords at 
Shadeland Farm, Kingsley, Towa, June 
14, did not result as the merits of the sit- 
uation warranted. Weather conditions 
were much against auto driving, also corn 
fields were needing close attention after 
the long wet spell, which no doubt had 
much to do with the light attendance. 
Some arrived before the rain struck Kings- 
ley, from Pocahontas, Schleswig, Carroll, 
Cherokee, and Luverne Minn., but not 
enough to absorb the offering. Needless 
to say that every one who came ti buy 
made purchases. The bulls were all dis- 
posed of at fairly satisfactory prices. But 
when about a dozen females had been sold 
It was evident that the crowd was sup- 
plied, and Colonel Reppert announced that 
unless someone wished a certain number 
brought in, the sale would be concluded. 
Mr. Shade submitted a very choice lot of 
Cattle, mainly the get of his noted bull, 
Kinzer Fairfax, and it is unfortunate that 
enough buyers were not there to take 
them at prices which could not help but 


Spell profit. The list follows of those 
801d 

Ray Fairfax; R. O. Gaston, Sioux 

SEN es RITES eo rio eg ie sata Ronis joie 4 Obie hse $155.00 
Carlos Fairfax; Geo. Lubben, Craig, 

DERE CSRs ie ee hoc 120.00 


’ 2 : 
Victor Fairfax; Frank Kohn, Cher- 


Me ROE con, aise niente ne Nasa s 260.00 
Lad Fairfax; Henry Hoffmann, Car- 
BUNTY ss MIR IRS. ange a tayo sre ts aikcoe Fas wR 112.50 
Donovan Fairfax; Roy Fry, Gran- 
DR ESE og 2 res a roti ayn 155.00 
Master Fairfax; Hugh Maguire, Hol- 
PNR MUNNAR soa cava ose elart als 9 wid aie he Ras 97.50 
Brae Pairf: ix; Charles Tamm & Son, 
pe ee NEG ceo tere oe Ne 157.50 
onora Fairfax 38d; Kreinert Bros., 
Osborn, Ne er en itr re iy ee 110.00 
Lad Fairfax; Mike Fish, “Granville, 
SRT ay Si tcrtd Aen aera iste. 100.00 
Donald Fairfax; Roy Puttmann; 
Kingsley, lowa .........e00e. 92.50 
Don Fairfax; Val Sitzmann, Kings- 
«RETEST ORES BOSE Beas ote AN 105.00 
Lady Beryl; Zeman & Son, Rolfe, 
BMD hrc coe eee aie Canes 185.00 
Nelly Fairfax: Peterson Bros., Har- 
BEERS ANA, 55552 Sica winns pee ajon ois 112.50 
lady French 4th: Hugh Maguire, 
ete TOW AL 4 aiiccGnic cinta 107.50 
Kenwood Maid 47th: Harold McLar- 
anon Moville, Iowa ....... 112.50 
quitleen ; Hugh Maguire... .. s.r. 112.50 
mace Fairfax; Hugh Maguire..... 100.00 
arlotte Fairfax; John Kohn, Lu- 
ree. BON: cca cisteawayeeves oacee AZO00 
oth Fairfax; John KORN ....20% « 107.50 
A ace Fairfax; John Kohn ....... 107.50 
Mnie Fairfax; John Kohn ........ 107.50 
‘mn Fairfax; Hugh Maguire..... . 90.00 
Bur Fairfax; Hugh Maguire...... . 90.00 
No. 484; John W. Dugan, Kings- 
AO et Gals 90.00 
Bul No. 77; Hugh Maguire ....... 87.50 
No. 12; Hugh Maguire......... 87.50 


Bull a. 76; Hugh Maguire........ 87.50 
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SN (RC fa Sell what you wish through these columns 


Readers Market 


Look for what you need 















RATE 8c PER WORD Zu" Riwe, AND. Annunes pic. 


es oe and each Initial or full number is counted 
































pause fore charge nd o minimum of twenty words. Remittance must 
eS Advertising ord orders, stop orders and changes In must reach 
Nid this offic: ter than Thursday, eight day: Shefors a ek lhe bli-~ 
cation bade on writing 3 your advertisement aive full detalis, This thd 
cate dow and i sales. 
anna RRARAARRAR ARRAS Annnnnnnnnnnnrneeennreeneenneeennnnnnnnnnnn Annnnnw PRD RAR 
USED cars wanted; Fords, Dodges, Buicks, FOR SALE FOR SALE, nearly yay a Avee 
Hupps. Cunningham Auto’ Clearing 555 ACRES land for sale at a bargain. motor cultivator, all in A-1 shape. m 
House, John P. Beller, Prop., 1017 Walnut 255 A for description. Pesetadion any not farming. Price, $500. Cecil Richards, 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. time. W. F. Crawford, Greencastle, Mo. _ wok taken ¥ ae. 
BONDS FARMS WANTED 20-HORSE Russell steam engine, 36-58 
FARMS WANTED—We have 2&5 clients Case separator, 12-barrel tank, all in 


WE BUY and sell whole issues of lowa 


municipal bonds. Ample 


return, with 


safety. Ringheim, Wheelock Co., Des 


Moines, lowa, 





DOGS 


PO 


PEDIGREED Collies; bea 











utiful black, 


dark and golden sable puppies, white 


markings. Males, $15; femal 


es, $8. Seven 


months old males, $20; females, $15, Sat- 


isfaction guaranteed. Per 


Callender, Iowa, _ 
AIREDALE puppies with bre 

dividuality. Real watch ¢ 
erations. Farm raised; $20 a 
J. Allinson, Hampton, lowa. 
FOR SALE—Good, fast anc 

hound puppies, 8 months o 
description and prices. I 
Avoca, Iowa. 


cy Peterson, 


eding and in- 
logs for gen- 
nd $25. Chas. 


i keen prey- 
ld. Write for 
dan Lippold, 


FOR SALE, pups from Scotch collies by 


an English Shepherd. Na 
not so timid as the former 
Leisy, Wisner, Neb. 


tural heelers; 
pure. Waldo 


FOR SALE, female Bull puppies, five dol- 


Jars. ‘Willis Cathcart, Bea 


man, , Towa. 





_ FARM LANDS: 


“SOME Good Buys” 80 acres, ‘Se ott town- 
ship; no improvements; every foot plow 





land, all seeded downy; level, 


miles west from Winterset; 


$7,000, 6 per cent, incumbranc 


good soil; 4 
$165 acre, 
‘e; worth $200 


acre. 160 acres, Webster township; well im- 


proved, hog tight, good wa 
blue grass, 110 acres farm la 


ter; 40 acres 
nd; basement 


barn, cribs, hog houses; land rolling; $175 


acre; incumbrance, $12,000, 


80 acres near St. Charles, Ia.; 
hog tight and well improved; 


5% per cent. 
main road; 
good water, 


cave, barn, cribs, hog house and dwelling; 


rolling; 50 acres farm land, 
ture; $150 acre; incumbri 


30 acres pas- 


ince, $6,000. 


If interested in any of above bargains, 
write W. C. Krabiel, Owner, Winterset, 


Iowa Pave 
FOR SALE—200-acre farm 


with good 


buildings, on main line Friseo, 110 miles 


St. Louis. Suited corn, whea 
beans, fruit and any kind ¢ 
Wlenty rainfall, excellent e¢ 
neighbors, live farm organiz: 


east city limits of Rolla, whe 


Missouri School of Mines and 
This farm is delivering the 
now. Visit it this summer 


t, clover, soy 
of live stock. 
limate, good 
itions, Joins 
re is located 
engineering. 
goods right 
and be con- 


vineed that it is one of the best bargains 


in Missouri at $100 an acre. 
Rural 2, Rolla, Mo. 


S. H. Hess, 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Where you can own 
your own farm. Homeseeker’s rates on 
all railroads into the state—one way fare 


plus $2.00 with three weeks st 


Oop-Oover priv- 


llege. Raw prairie farm land sells at 


from $20.00 to $75.00 per acer 


e. Improved 


farm land according to location and im- 
provements. Write for official bulletins 


describing the state and the 


opportunities 


that are here waiting for you. South Da- 
kota Immigration Department, 101 State 


Capitol, Pierre, South Dakota 


SNAPS in corn belt farms. Several choice 


farms in this locality, one ¢ 
farming sections of the cor 


corn and alfalfa belts overlap, 
at reck-bottom prices. Fore 


little money and a little n 


of the richest 
intry, where 

now offered 
ed sales / 
erve, rightly 


used now, mean financial independence in 


the near future Never again will such 
oportunities be available Printed list on 
request, Kasy terms. K. i. Jackson, 


Hurley, S. D 


HAKD wood cut-over land—Silt loam, 
clay sub-soil, neither sandy nor gravel- 


ly; close to town; good 

schools; in the heart of the ¢ 
You deal directly with t 
no agents and no commis 


roads; good 
lairy district. 
he owners- 
ssions. Kasy 


terms. Also improved farms. Write for 


map and Booklet No. 6. Ne 
Lumber Company, Land 
Stanley, Wisconsin. 

FOR SALE, by owner, 23 
farm; corn, wheat, alfalfa 


wheat. Good, level soil, pav 


taxes, higher markets, $10,0 
ings. Net income equal Ik 
third the price. Convinee y 
quest complete description. 
son, King Ferry, N. Y. 
80 ACRES, Allen county, 
mile from gravel road; all 
4-room house; 60 acres unde 
balance blue grass pasture. 


rth Western 
Department, 


T-acre grain 
barley, buck- 
ed road, low 
00 set build- 
ywa farm at 
ourself. Re- 
R. P. Ander- 


Kansas, half 
valley land; 
r cultivation, 

Plenty of 


never-failing water. On good road. Price 


$5,200; terms, $600 cash, bala 
great bargain. The Allen Cc 
ment Co., Iola, Kan. 

FOR SALE—205 acres, six r 


nee time. A 
nunty Invest- 


niles west of 


Glencoe, Minn.; $110 per acre. A bar- 
gain, Write Fred Augustine, Glencoe, 


Minn. 





FOR sale and some for exchange, in corn 


and wheat belt of Indiana. 


gains; write. Newtson Bros., 


Great bar- 
Knox, Ind. 


wanting farms. No commission charged. good order, Louis Baumhover, | ( Carroll, la la. 
Send particulars. Bankers Investment 


Bureau, 620 Chestnut, St. Louis, Mo. PATENT ATTORNEYS 


CASH buyers want farms. Describe fully 
and state lowest price. R. A. McNown, BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent ~~Kttorneys. 
396 Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha, Neb. Patents and Trade Marks. 701 Crocker 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE _| Dis:. Des Moines, Towa. 


160 AC ‘RES well improved, nicely located; SALESMEN WANTED 


owner will sell or exchange for smaller POPOL LE LEDER 
farm, mortgages or income_ property. WANTED, man with car, who can ‘can devote 
Frank Reilly, New Hampton, Iowa. his entire time taking county survey, 











rs and subscriptions to Wallaces’ Farmer, in- 

cluding Service Bureau membership in 

LIVE STOCK Towa. Salary guarantee. Write Earl R. 

aa III III aaroewewsa aan Foster, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia, 


ABERDEEN. ANGUS 


ANGUS Buils—Three good yearling “bulls POULTRY 


left, sired by double Blackcap weighing 
2,000 pounds. Farmer prices. Clarence LEGHORNS 
Pearson, Mitchellville, Towa. FOR SALE Sak Sabie avai a <., 
‘ 0 SALE—2 jarron strain 8S. C, P 
REE a GUERNSEYS FTES EE Leghorn pullets, March hatched. Will 
20 CHOICE, high-grade Guernsey young | make good winter layers. Priced at 750 
cows to freshen—$115 per head. Some each for quick sale. Square Deal Leghorn 
heifers and registered bulls. Five heifer Farm, Maquoketa, lowa, Box 779W 
calves at $30 each, express paid. Oakland _ 





PPRPAP PAPAL ALP P AALS 








Guernsey Farm, Mukwonago, Wis. _ PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
pea a 3 < ~ | BARRED Rock eggs for hate hing. “Thomp- 
_HOLSTEINS A son and Bradley strains; $1.25 for 15 





FOR highly-bred Holstein heifer calves, $6.00 per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
write Fernwood Place, Wauwatosa, Wis. Order direct from advertisement. Arthur 
RE are - A. Satterlee, Independence, lowa 


REGISTERED Holstein bull. His three : — 
dams averaged 106 Ibs. milk one day, _.RHODE ISLAND REDS 
40.04 Ibs. butter seven days. $125. Wis- Y Sager tee 
consin Live Stock Association, Apple- HAT ECHING CEES. ee prmppkine strals, 
ton, Wis. + ; 100. Mrs. J. C. Child, Toledo, Iowa. 
REGISTERED Holstein bull calves from ———— er 
tested herd, six weeks and older. Price | — WYANDOTTES os ic decececin 
$25 and up. Charles Otis, Boone, lowa. | ao ROSE Comb White Wyandotte cockerels; 
HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS big boned, 7 to & Ibs.; hatched from 


culled and especially mated pens. Eges 
for hatching farm flock, $4.00; special 
pens, $10.00 per 100. Ie. C. Cooper, Prairie 


eee 





PLLL LLLP LDP 


BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 


calves anywhere, write Edgewood a ely 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. City, Towa. ac 
JERSEYS WANTED TO BUY : ; 
ON eaeaeeeememer. WANTED to buy, yure-bred yullets, our 
LIVE stock for sale—20 registered Jersey size and older; state ane, Se ‘and 
heifers, $100 each. Choice breeding, price first letter. Jim Bloemendaal, Alten 
from 14 months to 2 years old; mostly lowa » 


bred to our herd bull, Financial J. G. B., tinsel 


dam record 509 butter-fat as a two-year- 
old. Mott Miller, Loma Linda Fruit Farm, 
Spirit Lake, lowa. BAARRAAAnnnnnnennnynannnans Te ca hike dadeaiiiiibtiel 
; BEST Baby Chicks, reduced price for 


DON’T you need a Jersey bull, or a few June, July. Try our pure-bred laying 
good cows and heifers? At it thirty strains; 18 varieties; guaranteed; post- 
years. Write us. Hlunkydory Jersey paid, Mixed, 8c; Leghorns, 10¢; Rocks, 
Farm, Fairfield, lowa. Reds, Wyandottes, 12¢; Orpingtons, 15¢; 
. Brahmas, 18¢. Discount on 500 or more. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS Direction care of late chicks in free cata- 


SPOTTED Poland Chinas, pure-bred, | log. Magnolia Hatchery, Magnolia, Uh 
vaccinated, registered; breeding stock JULY and August chicks—Lerhorns, $10; 





for sale, either sex, all ages. KE. P. Oehm- Anconas, $11; Reds, $12; Minorcas, $13. 
ke, Larchwood, lowa. M. L. Brunsvold, Box 541, Northwood, Ia, 














USE THIS BLANK FOR ORDERING 
WANT OR FOR SALE ADS 


DVERTISEMENTS in Our Readers’ Market may be run 

at the very reasonable cost of 8 cents per word, minimum 
charge $1.60. Our readers, numbering 80,000, will furnish a 
satisfactory market for your surplus, which can be reached in 
no other way. Write and send your ad today. 





ee ee CUT OFF HERE ~-—————— — — — — —.- 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my advertisement containing ................ words with your 
next available issue and run it ................ times in Our Readers’ Market. 
I enclose remittance for $.............ccccese0eee to cover cost of these insertions. 
PPRNINGS c25 cc vuasesidnnascdacsscccesavarctosian aaa cei sekt Mu Ie CN ack aaiendivazveenstiaeadteicdaaeaes 
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seeeeeresesesene SOON eee ee ROE POE OE EEE ESE EE ESEREEEEES OSES TEESE SEES ESEDEEESESESSEEESEESEEEE EEE EOEEHEEEEEES EES EEEEESEEEEE EEE EEEE STEED 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 22, 192 




















Vigor is one of the most important char 
acteristics of a dairy cow. 


VIGOR IN HOLSTEINS MEANS -« 


Less trouble to the dairyman at calo- 
ing time -- fewer losses from cows 
or injury to cows through calving -- 
stronger, healthier calves at birth -- 
more rapid gains in the offspring 
from calfhood to maturity -- large, 
steady production under adverse 
conditions. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill 


HOLSTEINS 


prnsinn <a 


pence teg 


A cold, bard dollars- 
The loss of growth 
even 
rma 


















Shek of we} 
tas bs vee 
, ree hs at 
eer loss from i the he 
There's ) just oD ° pind “naib le w 
ub 


over 





2 2 
to etop e bor ™ 4 a 
Head y her 7 with « Polled 
po sford bull 
oiled I forte wil mats » OTS Curite for ow 
ony rat . ra * than any 4 
other breed ey ectu ally are theo FREE Book am, | 
rett rireed@ it beet set our postal wilido la i 
"iuetrated book with fall iw . a) 
mation Writet 


i 
Amorican Polled Hereford Breeders Ass'n 
710 Old Colony Bidg., Des 








HEREFORDS. 


15 HEREFORD BULLS 


ym 1 0) months. Consisting of grand 
— Bright Stanway and Beau Blanchard, Priced 
right. Also some choice 6. P. C. fall boars by Eng- 


lish Extreme Type 
T.M. HAWDEN, 


K.F. D., CRESTON, IA. 


MISCELE ANKOUS. 


FOR SALE 


Duroc, Polaad C 


Bhr abt 


na and Che te Boara 
Hampshire Oxford ‘and yin nhoutliet 
Rams. Yearling Clydesdale Belgt fons 


Animal Husbandry FARM 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


aud an Stal 


JACKS 


Extra Big Jacks Cheap \ 





3,4, 5 and 6 year old Black Mammotha, 
tried breeding Jacks, ready for bual oe 
ness. A large | » pick fromand 
not high tn I {ANDLER 
Route 2, Cha mn 

AUCTIONEERS 





nr 


MAKE $100 a Day—Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


840 Home study course this month 
S25 5 Ww a 1 m t 1V0 
here Aug. 6. 


1923 Annuai Free 
Carpenter’s Auction School 


1? Years Largest ie the World 


818 Walnut Street k 


BEA MASTER AUCTIONEER 








nsas City, Missouri 








Learn At tae 
exper! we Wie i t! i” 4 ) 
duct fl ida f Aa 


of Kxperience, 
Davenport, Lowa, 


“LEON E. JOY 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
AMES, IOWA 


Auctioneers School 





ass leben 


R. E. MILLER 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Blanchard 





lowa 


GUY PETTIT, BLOOMFIELD, la. 


_— Stock Auctioneer 








Strong On servik and satisfaction, b ot on 
char ge x me On YOUT NeXt BA ; a 
XL ) 
C.0. HIGHLAND wick AUCTIONEER 
ROLAND. IOWA — 


R. M. DANLEY Live Stock Auctioneer 


rairie ¢ ity, iowa 


AUCTIONEER 


W.G. KRASCHEL ecn.ssecs 


H.L. HULL, Au ctioneer 


420 Valiey Nat'l Bank Bidg, Des Moines, lowa 








Ln v x STOCK 























DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
July 11—Escher & Ryan, Irwin, 
at Manning, Iowa, 


Iowa; sale 


Oct. 9-10—Hess & Brown, Waterloo, Ia. 

Oct. 11—A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, Ia 

Oct. 12—Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, Ia 
SHORTHORNS 


June 26—Dispersion of the Hague & Girtin 


Revalenta Herd, Fairfield, Iowa 

June 26--Hague & Girton, Fairfield, Iowa. 

June 27—R. N. Marshall, Ollie. Iowa 

June 28—Edmonds, Londergan & Snyder, 
Marcus, lowa 

Oct. 1—Geo. B®. Hoffman, Ida Grove, Ia. 

Oct. 2—C. A. Oldsen and E. B. Thomas, 
Wall Sake, Iowa. 

Oct . L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 

Oct 16 _Brock & Co., Indianola, lowa 

Oct. 24—R. O. Miller & Sons, Lucas, Iowa. 

HEREFORDS 
Sept. 26-27—F. W. Hann, Harlan, Iowa 
TAMWORTHS 

oe as: E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 
July 26—Snyder & Snyder, Oskaloosa, Ia., 
and Roberts & Taylor, Barnes City, I4.; 
sale at Oskaloosa, lowa 

Aug. 1—Hawkeye Tamworth Herd, Vic- 
tor Riley, manager, Ames, lowa 

Aug. 4—B. F. Harris Farms, Seymour, 
Illinois. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

July 25—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, 
lowa 

July 26—Loyd Wellendorf, Algona, Iowa. 


A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia 
Emmetsburg 


July 26—J. 
July 27—Fain’s Duroc Farm, 


lowa 
Sep. 26—Nis Behrendsen, Gilmore City, Ia. 
Oct. 16—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ta 
Oct. 22—Clarence H. Christeson, Corley, 
lowa; sale at Harlan, Iowa 
Jan, 15—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Aug. 8—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa 
Aug. 14—John Jeppson, Goldfield, Iowa. 
Oct 4—W. J. Crow Webb lowa 
Oct f re0 Gruber Farragut Iowa; 
ile at Shenandoah 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 





Aug. 21—Henry Field Seed Co., Shenan- 
doah 
Oct. 17 & Co., Creston, Ta. 
Oct ) eed Co., Shenan- 
Moa OW 
HAMPSHIRES 
Au 15—Frank Lindgren & Son, Lanyon, 


Rolfe, Iowa 
Rolfe, lowa 


Wilco 


Cornell 





Special Notice to Mito 


sire to make changes in or disacou 
sire ay running must bave 
or change reach us pot 


Those who de 
tinue advertisements 
notice of such discontinuance 


later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue tn order to be gure of aame being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring Class 


ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and uo 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be toserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue 


LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 











H. M. YODER, Office Address, 110L Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, lowa 
tc. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa 
R. B. FRANCE, 2224 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Lowa 
_e T 
Field wagons 
LAST CALL FOR THE MARCUS, IOWA, 
SHORTH IRN. SALE 
Plea do not overtlool: tt ile-of yrt 
hort »> be held a Mit = f 
by \ t KNdmond | i ind S 
ae iL mia « i » ia ) . 
but pa ‘ ia ) 
ta L an , 1 i a 
| 1 wn 1) , j 
I> ‘ i lod " i j 
mice cs \ j ) if 
t ' Ment » & f 
] i i 
old iD i \ 
i to rod ! i ( 
the i tl list 
ditt Tl ' t b I 1) 
" { > i 
ne ‘ ‘ if 
ba mia | | 
lie i t \ t $ 
to | t ) 1 catalo ) ‘ 
int 1 1 { 1 , i 
Ju ) ia i + 
fir i 
t ) 
DISPERSION OF HAG & GIRT 
SHORTHORNS, JUNE 26 
N " i J { 1 
tl d ) i r i , 
! 1 of { to t if at t ‘ 
1 t * ! ho i field la 
Tl i rhe { quart ne 
cern { 3 impo ¢ i ippea 1 in 
preced i . i i rea ( ‘ ng 
ind wi #1 ly nm opp to 
eu t ‘ ) rtho | j 4 
stock that would not f i fo i 
if this were not a d ! ile, mad 
ne ur to t t ie hat 
Dr 1. S. Hagu the eattle are 
sired bys ind cl ind the pedt- 
er represent the b Secoteh b i- 
it 7_ herd b 1d Marquis, 
Reve ta C? ‘ and | ta Ga 1 
ill » in tl i Ia risa ) rf 
Gainford Champio i other two are 
Villa bred r tra deep, thick type 
wit full crop and ba f hould is 
shown by 1 il stra ) n t catalox. 
The good type of Pr 1 Marquis is also 
ho by . photo illustration \ good 
f your bulls ar luded, two of 
1e by tl champion Cumberland Gift, 
one by the champion Marshall Joffre, and 
others by the herd bulls Brief mention 
of the female attractions was made last 
week. Do not miss this opportunity. The 























EARL MARSHALL, World’s Premier Angus Sire 








Figures Principally in the ESCHER & RYAN Sale 








T! 
ie 
lle 


strong candidates for the 1923 shows. 
Fifteen females and 


ever issued. Address 


ESCHER & RYAN, 


COOPER and KRASCHEL, Auctioneers 





a dozen bul 
think no one will say he ever saw better, the get of one sire. 
Black Marshall 5, is without doubt as good a bull as we ever bred; 
champion at all the shows except Chicago last year. 
International grand champion cow of 1922. 
It reveals the greatest array of quality Angus, combined with breeding, we 


ls are the 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 


WHICH 18 TO TAKE PLACE AT 


Manning, lowa, Wednesday, July 11 


50 head listed were all bred by us except three, and are of the one type 
for which we have striven for the past quarter of a century. 
We are listing show cattle—championship winners, and many that are 


get of Earl Marshall, and we 


By ali me 


One of them, 
grand 
Also Pride Protest 6, 
2ans ask for the catalog. 


IRWIN, IOWA 


























catalog is being mailed to those who write 
for it. The sale is followed by the R. N. 
Marshall sale, at Ollie, June 27, the two 
sales being only 12 miles apart.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

ESCHER & RYAN’S ANGUS SALE 

July 11, Messrs. Escher & Ryan, of Ir- 
win, Iowa, will offer fifty head of their 
prime Aberdeen Angus show and breeding 
stock; sale to take place at Manning, Ia 
Primarily, it is an offering the get of 
Karl Marshall, or cows bred to Karl Mar- 
shall bulls And today Karl Marshall has 
no opposition to the el 1 of being one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, American 
Aberdeen Angus breeding bulls Typ 
and syinmetry of point mark the off 
ing as a distinet ad'vance1 nt in Esehe 
& Ryun breeding operatio Much of it 
comes down thru tl M« enry herd and 
since that time a steady improvement his 
been made There witl be plenty of at 
tractions; in fact, it is an off ng mainl 
of attraction TI bull, I Mia il 
5th, grand champion at many shows, is a 
three-year-old fit for I j 
land. Others are, Ev 
cap Renown, KMston 
shall and Karl Marsi 
ers and prospecti : n 
ors at the coming fall shows Pride Pro- 
test 6th, International grand champio 
female of 1922, heads th list of attra 
tion ind those which follos r are too 
humerous for special mention here 
catalog is complete and Angus jin $ 
will find it worthy of careful stud Not 
the announcement in this i nd a 
for the catalog.—Advertising Notice 
MARSHALL SHORTHORN SALE, NEXT 

WEDNESDAY 

Do not forget the Shorthorn il to be 
held by R. ? Marshall, Ollie, lowa, next 
Wednesday, June 7 | 
the dispersion ¢ 
The two sal 
The announcemen 


ulars of intere 








offering The 1 " 
ing imported two-year-old dark roan bull 
Imp Kinellar, illustrated from «a re 
photo it the announe nent and t 
catalog Not hi vod typ id br i 
ing rh ] t ind yu bu i 
mostly tl t f flrnp. Gartly I 
thre preat ire ( I id thre M ill 
herd A good lot of Seotch co 
to Grirt Laand wi 0 hia ca 
foot 1 h Do not on 1p) 
fer y Writ ) ceut I 
Wa i Ma Adve 4 { 
BAINBRIDGE’S HAMPSHIRES 
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He wa 
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p! cD NM rar 
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ROBINSON'S SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 
1) { “i ft ! ti thre i 
t ) i i vned b ii i Riobinsot 
if rt tion l lowa v1 Rob 
inson paid $1,000 14 
ied To ind t 1 
but two ) ) v8) 
if i il t i i 
md oa { { id { { i 
f He 1 eha i to fo |- 
tan i ) i 1a ma j 1 4 
' i hi \ nit md and 
four it tl ( eavo In i yma M 
Robi on ha Lf od herd of Seotch catt 
uso a herd of Cl te White In lat 
issues we will have more to say regarding 
this breeding plant.—Advertising Notice. 
SITZMANN’S POLAND CHINAS 
Poland Chinas in numbers, and good 
ones, were found at the home of Mr. Geo. 
Sitzmauin, Kingsley, Iowa, Should anyone 
ask, you can truthfully say that Geo. 
Sitzmann has a real herd, and that he is 
1 man who understands the business, We 
saw one hundred of the choicest spring 
pigs here to be found. Then we saw 


sixty more younger pigs that were mighty 








thrifty, and 
herd boars 
Brigadier, 

boar), and B 
Le Mars last 


larger 
ar 
by 


than most pigs. Hig 
e Designer Jr., by Designer; 

Progressor (the 
ig Bimm, champion boar 
fall.—Advertising Notice, 
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UPPERMILL SHORTHORN SALE 









































The annual Uppermill Shorthorn sale, 
by Weaver & Garden, held at Wapello, 
lowa, June 13, attr da nice crowd, in- 
cluding some mente Can breeders from 
outside the state. The buying crowd wag 
not large, however, like it has been at 
former Uppermill sales, when Shorthorng 
were selling much higher than now. Vis- 
itors wer very favorably impressed with 
the and breeding bull, Villager’s 
Wanderer, that heads Uppermill herd, and 
will head the Uppermill 1923 show herd, 
He has to show in th d class, altho 
he has just turned th years old His 
thick, smooth, compact form on the short. 
est of legs makes him a favorite with 
breeders, and with the best ot breeding on 
bot! sides, | will undoubtedly be an 
ideal sire to follow his famous sire, the 
champion Villager’s Coronet, and the cel- 
ebrated Imp ril , idsire of Vil- 
lager’s Wan of the sale 
was the ex imported cow, 
Lady Clare with a heifer 
ealf at foo Wanderer, for 
$650, to W (‘hicago. There 
were several Vs in the sale, 
and buyers prices that do 
not justify the importas 
tion Daught er, such strong 
attractions at former Uppermill sales, were 
conspicuous by their sen in this sale, 
They , ung and not often 
offere one was in this 
of fe to John EK. Good- 
enol hh , lowa it $230, a low 
price f Villager In keep- 
itl of ti pure-bred 
busine ay th d sion, 
tl} i t plaice f buyers 
to get I} iorthor if bar-* 
gain p Tt iverage on tl females 
isted In catalog wa es 15.50 he bull 
of I is rather la for tl number 
of buyer ind did) not av i ip with 
forine b t fron herd. The 
{ yy) | ' ) t ad) l t 4 avefre 
iv nb was about $159. op bull 
W Villa Mast n, and the buyer 
wis S. T. Ma of Ha ton, S. D. Other 
bu i 1 t tite 
M ! i uded ! 
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With Our Advertisers 


O’Brien Bros., Floyd, Iowa, have about 
pigs, sired by Great Orion Sensation 


80 
Leader ‘and a fall litter by A High Sensa- 


tion. Their pigs are doing very well at 
present.—Advertising Notice. 


H. N. Heinselman, Nora Springs, Iowa, 
has about 35 Poland pigs this spring, sired 
by Pilot Mound, by Fashion Bob. He also 
has a litter sired by The Strike and an- 
other by The Captain.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

A. J. Way, New Shiron, Towa, 
very nice bunch of pigs, mostly sired by 
Probity, Rotarian and Royal Winner. Mr, 
Way will furnish some keen competition 
in Poland China show rin;'s this fall.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


has a 


William Haydock, Iowa Falls, Towa, has 
about 50 good Poland China pigs this 
spring, sired by Whiskaway, by The Jo- 
ker: Haydock’s Yankee, by The Yank, 
and one litter by Bank Checker, by The 
Zanker.—Advertising Notice. 


Vv. H. Connor, Shellrock, Iowa, an 
enthusiastic breeder of Durocs and has 
about 100 pigs sired by Koyai Pathmaster, 
Sensation King, Colonel Mahaska and 
Uneeda Sensation. His pigs are good 
ones.—Advertising Notice. 


Mark Shaw, Monroe, Iowa, has 
150 pigs that he reports are doing very 
well. They are sired mostly by The Un- 
known and Hawkeye Timm Mr. Shaw 
says The Unknown is coming along just 
finely. —Advertising Notice. 

H. J. Veenstra, Pella, Towa. has about 
95 pigs sired by Giant Bob Improver, Cor- 
nerpost, foyal Winner, The Unknown, 
Probity and Rawleigh’s Ideal. Mr. Veen- 
stra is a very enthusiastic Poland man.— 
Advertising Notice. 

H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, 
one of the old heads in the business and 
has raised many exceptional sola He 
has about 60 pigs sired by Great Orion 
Sensation Jr., Pathfinder King and Path- 
master Bob.—Advertising Notice. 

Chas. W. Philips, New Sharon. IlIowa, 
has about 95 Poland China pigs sired by 


is 


about 


Iowa, is 


























Volunteer, Hawkeye Designer, Laddie and 
The Orbit. Mr. Phillips has the greatest 
bunch of spring pigs that the writer has 
ever seen him have.—Advertising Notice. 

Frank Hill, Shellrock, Iowa, has about 
80 pies sired by Great Pathmaster, by 
Pathmaster; one litter by A High Sensa- 
tion, and a few by Sensational King, by 
Sensation King. He will raise some good 
Duro this season.—Advertising Notice. 

Dewey Bros., prominent Duroc breeders, 
Janesville, Iowa, have about 80 pigs sired 
by Pathmaster Jr., by Pathmaster. and 
Orion Sensation Jr. 4th, by Great Orion 
Sensation Jr. They also have two litters 
by a son of Sensatoin King.-—aAdvertisiag 
Notice 

a A Brewer, Janesville Iowa, has 
about 60 pigs, sired by Patt ster King, 
by Pathmaster. one litter by Pathmaster 
and several sired by his second prize 
state fair boar, known as Valley Colonel 
Pathfinder, by Pathfinder His pigs are 
doing well Advertising Notice. 

Ioward Good, Plainfield, low: as pro- 
duced some real Durocs, and from all ap- 
pearance he will have them coming his 
way tl eason. He h 5 I 
Colonel Mahaska, Sensa 
King of All, Pathmaster an 
mast¢ Advertising Notice 

F. H. Schmadeke. an old and construc- 
tive breeder of Chester White located at 
Clarksville, Iowa, has about 260 pigs sired 
by Big Joe 3d, by Big Joe 2d; Improver’s 
Giant, | Nebras Giant, and lJowa’s 
Ruler, by Model's Giant Advertising No- 
tice. 

_ William Wiebke Greene low 

about 75 Poland China pigs sired by 

bow Leader by The Rainbo : 

Timm. by Iowa Timm: The Judge 
Checkit, and Oak Glen Diamond, by The 
Diamond.—Advertising Notice. 

John Freese & Son, Dows, Iowa, have 
about &5 pigs sired by Peter Orange and 

he Yank This firm always has pro- 
duced some good Polands, and this year 
will be no exception, for they have some 
very ly looking prospects Advertis- 

A. D. Lawyer & Son, Greene, Towa, are 
well established and very constructive 
breeders of Chester White hogs This 
Season they have about 60 very good pigs 
sired by Bonnie Crest and Mammoth Bus- 
ter; also one litter sired by the boar 
owned by Arthur Runft, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
Advertising Notice. 

Oscar Axthelm, Keota, Iowa, has about 
1% pigs sired by Archdale’s Rival and Giant 
Jones, by T. W.’s Mammoth Giant Mr. 
Axthelm recently lost his boar Archdale’s 


Riva] 
the largest 
80Me verv outstanding 


sired by Archdale. He was one of 
boars of the breed and sired 
herd headers.—Ad- 


vertising Notice. 








Flatness Bros., Northwood, Towa. who 
have been in the Poland China breeding 
business for several years, have about 120 
pigs sired by Liberator the Great, by Peter 
the Great 4d; Greater Designer; Ten Pin, 
by ane Pin: Eliminator, by The Path- 
finder, and by The Millionaire, by The 
Pickett. Advertising Notice. 

O'Donnell & Davisson, Mason City, Ia., 
have about 96 Poland China pigs this 
spring. sired by Torpedo, a Columbian 
Hant bred boar and Fessy’s Timm Jr., by 
Royal Gian They also have one litter 
by Th. et ng They have one of 
the largest, growthiest bunches of pigs 
for age the writer has seen.—Advertising 
Notice. 

Emm rt & Son, Mason City, Iowa, have, 
p usual, an exceptionally good bunch of 
‘oland bigs, about 60 in number, and 
-—S by The Millionaire, which is one of 
i. greatest Lreeding boars the writer 
as s¢ en They also have pigs sired by 

he nstructor by The Pathfinder; 
inde cer, by Giant Jumbo, and Arm- 
ett r and The Millionaire, by The Pick~ 

Advertising Notice. 






























































To be held at 
Marcus, lowa, Thursday, June 28th 
The offering we are presenting represents the surplus ac- 
cumulation of the past decade of our breeding operations. 
Four young bulls are listed, among them the herd bull, 
Dale’s Star, a good roan son of the noted Dale Clarion, 
whose get has been pronounced winners at the ——— 
_ fairs, He sells along with some of his sons an 
eons. rogers while the calves at foot are by him and cows 
oe to him. 
Among the females are valuable cows of the Foxglove, 
Duchess of Gloster, Missie, Sempstress and other good 
Scotch tribes. 
Buyers will find this an opportune place to get honest 
breeding cattle in just good farm condition and in perfect 
health. Ask for catalog. 
EDMONDS, LONDERGAN AND SHYDER, MARCUS, IOWA 
Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer 
BEN SNYDER, Manager. Rep. H.S. Duncan, Auctioneer. 
The Greatest Tamworth Event of the Season! 
Oskaloosa, la., July 25 and 26 
7 
Two-Day Sale and Meeting 
JULY 25 JULY 26 
ROSE HILL FARM SNYDER & SNYDER 
uel sell 40 head, bred sows and gilts, of Oskaloosa, and 
ost of these are sired by or bred to the 
great boar, Rose Hill Anchor,, ROBERTS & TAYLOR 
Write for catalog to eee — penser — 
ill se 0 head choice sows and gilts 
A. E. AUGUSTINE bred to sires of noted blood. Write for cata- 
ROSE HILL, IOWA log to either of the above parties. 
SHORTHORNS. | _TAMWORTHS 
SHORTHORN BULLS Tamworthsa are proll 
fic, econ mical denae rs 
and market toppers 
We have a number of exceptionally aie Yeawed These three things 
bulls that are destrable for any use Shortborns mean greater profits to 
are intended Ages one totwo years. A few are hog ratsers Send for 
show buile, several by our Grand Champton free |iterature and a 
toyal Butterfly. Keds, white and roans copy of the Tamworth 
Worth more than we ask Ktecord. KF. M. Hart 
HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa Se nt OR Ba 























SHORTHORNS 


Herd bull offered. Bonny Guinford, a roan two-year- 
old of compact form aristocratic breeding: five year- 
ling bulls, Scotch and Scotch topped, red, white 
and roan 


J. W. GAILEY, Battle Creek, lowa 


Jesse Binford &Sons 


Marshalltown, lowa 
Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of MarshallCo. 
Btock of both we for sale at moderate prices. 
Call or write. 


SHORTHORNS. * K VEN SHORT. 

HORS BULLS 
good condition and priced right. Also three Shetland 
Pony colts. F Cerwinske, Rockford, lowa. 


A peheeec mma ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS — 


Bulls for breeders and farmers—all of best type and 
breeding. See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 
east of Des Moines, on Interurban and Rock Island 
RKys. H.P. Wilkinson. Mitchellville, fa. 


Aberdeen Angus 


25 young cowe and heifers and 4 young bulls 
offered at farmers’ prices. 


W. B. SEELEY & SON. MT. “LEASANT, (OWA 

















_ HOLSTEINS. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


A FEW CHOICE HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of serviceable age, from such sires as K. P. 
Lass, @ 44-lb. bull, and Fobes Sadie Vale 
Homestead, whose tbree dames have the 
higbest milk average in the middle Weet. 


The Shomont Farms, Monticello, lowa 


Holstein Freisian Breeding Stock 
For sale—a few exceptional heifers. grand-daughters 
of Sir Johanna Fayne. Write at once. Accredited 
berd. LOUIS H. PAPE, Dyersville, lowa 
HOLSTEINS We offer a grandson of one of the 

American champion full sisters. His 


33 nearest tested dame average 334 pounds butter. 
ELTON CARRISOR, Mill Grove, Mo. 


F YOU WART Holstein or Guernsey 
calves 6 weeks old, 31—32 pure, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 














TAMWORTHS 


Trio Sales Our Specialty 





Two sow pige and an 


unrelated boar pig 


Priced for quick sale. 


Hawthorne Farms Co., 


B. F. Harris Farms Tamworths 


Home of Many 


Barrington, til, 


Champions 


AUGUST 4, BRED SOW SALE 


Knoll David and other famous breeding. 


dividual bred to a National 
plon boar, 


1, M. DOWELL, Mer., 


Every tn- 
or International cham 


Beautiful catalog ready. 


Box 10, SEYMOUR, tL 


Hawkeye’ Tamworth Farm 
Bred Sow Sale August 1st 


30 bred sows, 25 early spring boars and 


gilts. 


Write for catalog. 


Victor Riley, Manager 


a. F. D. No.2 


Ames, Iowa 





Knoll Heights 


Tamworths 


We enjoy showing you the best type and breeding 


in Tamworth circles today. 
and realize your ambitlone. 


Get in touch with us 
Batisfaction first 
ER 


DD. EE. YOD 


622 K. Davenport St., 


Kowa City, lowa 





TAMWORTH 


fal 


Porte Ay boars, bred gilts and 


Some of them by L & 


T.’e lillnole Chief grandee ‘champion National Swine 


Show, 1 1921 
L. & T.’e Iilinote Chief. 
Dallas City, Illinois. 
Disco, Illinois. 





Gilts bred to sons of lowa Long Boy and 


JAMES K. CRUM, 
Shipping point, 





— 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
- er 








Weighing 6) to 80 Ibs. 
cholera and ready tw ship. 


sation. $25.00each. Orde 


the animals for you. 


L. H. RINNER & SON, 





FEBRUARY 
Duroc Jersey Boars and Gilts 


sop of the world’s champion Great Orton Sen- 


one Or 48 Many as you want and we will give you 
the best of our 15 years experience in selecting 


Double treated for 
Bired by our 1000 Ib. 


r direct from thie ad, 


Noble, lowa 








' 
CLYDE L. BURKETT, 














SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS, 








Faulkner’s Famous 


Spotted Polands 


The Worlds Greatest Pork Hog 


Foundation stock a specialty. Boars for sale 
Address either K. ©. Campbell, Herdsman, 
Jamesport, Mo., H, L. FAULKNER, 
owner, 12th and Broadway, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


HENSLEY’S SPOTS 


Sows bred for June farrow. Also Trios of spring 
pigs not related for sale at attractive prices 
‘A Square Deal Guaranteed” 
Chas. & Walter Hensley, Exira, Iowa 


Spotted Poland Pigs 


Fall boars and spring pigs at weaning time. Up-to- 


date breeding 
MINBURN, IOWA 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Bred sows and gilts of 
FOR 




















popular blood lines 


4iLn 


». B. EVITT, 


Menlo, lowa 





QPorrEep Poland Chinas 
\) —Now offering choice weaned 
pigs of Glant Improver and Arch 
Back K lng breeding, at a bargain; 
also sows and gilts bred for sum- 
mer Itters, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed Thos. Stone, Chariton, Ia. 


The S. P. C. Junior Yearling Boar 
Iowa Boy, !s for sale. He is sired by The Sporte- 


man and dam by Archback Prince 
‘A real breeding boar” 


CAL. FREEL & SON, RUNNELLS, 1OWA 











SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

e big spotted kind. Pa- 
pered and guaranteed. Sows 
and boars all ages for sale. 


Address 
HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, lowa 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Of Prize Winning Biood Lines 
Master Victor a son of Roya) Victor at head of herd 
K. Fr. CLARK, Nevada, lowa 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


Now offering unrelated trio's of two gilts and one 
boar Young stuff sired by Proud Duke, Carmine’s 
Advancer and otner boars Will sel! anything in the 
way Of spring boare and gilts: also a few Sept. boars, 
Write how. BH. F. Mec Valley & Sone, Marion, la. 








Spotted Poland Chinas 


Am Offering some large fall boars that for quality 

will be found bard to beat. Prize winning blood 

sines. Also a few fall glite Cal! or write 

L. KR. COBB, ida Grove, 
Farm adjoins town 





fowa 


| Spotted Polands 


Fall and spring boars of Ranger 


breedipg ixtra good 


R. LOUGHLIN & CO., CRESTON, IOWA 
Qror TKD Po. ANI Ds 
tO sired by Liz’s Glant out of large 
Nicely spotted with pleuty of t ype 

§. RH. SKAGGS & SONS, Malvern, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND CHINAS 


Good serviceable Fail Boars, sired by Ambitton’s 

Equal! for sale now. Buy one tf you want big ples. 
Write or wire at once 

Moeller, Walcott, lowa 


elther sex, 
typy sows, 


“Fall pies, 


lowa 


Kaw. G. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Herd headed by the Nugget, one of the top boars 
of the breed Watch this space for offerings 
from tbis herd 
Ww. BK. Halstead, “Van Wert, iowa 


m©« HOIC E 


POLAND CHINA FALL BOARS 


by the champion Knewgy Mmalnly. Tops of 75 raleed. 
Price 845 each Send check with order and ff pig 
doesn’t please, your money back. We have the boars. 
Ww. J. Osgood, Welworth Farm, She Idon, | lows 


FORD’S POLANDS 


Timm’s Image by Iowa Tlmnm heads my herd. Rain- 
bow, Liberator and Pathfinder breeding. Top spring 
boars pow ready toship. Address 

JERRY FORD, MILO, 10WA 


Poland Chinas _ 


Herd headed by MATERIALIZER, a Great Master 
boar, and KING TUT by The Armistice. Stock for 
gale at all times. Address 
LW. —— & Son, 


Pentti fowa 


HANPSHIRES 


MARTIN’S HAMPSHIRES 


I offer privately, sows, boars and young stock. im- 
muned and guaranteed. Conservative prices. Home 
of the Tipton’s, a family of noted producers. 

Isom J. Martin, Ht. 9, Hahoka, Mo. 


Bred gilts, boars, breeding age, fall 
Hampshires and spring pigs, cholera immune. 


Free price lists. Special herd records, ear markers, 
etc., for sale. WICKFIELD FARMS, F. F. Silver, Prop., Cantril, towa 











CHESTER WHITES. 
HESTEK White Summer and Fall 

/ Boare. Weanling pigs, sows and boars, no kin. 
Big litters, good length, sired by National Winners. 
KARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, iowa 











SHEEP. 
Write for literature and breeders list. 


The American and Delaine Merino Record Ass’n 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec'y Xenia, Ohio 















To the Man who owns— 











a Buick 


Your Buick engine, because of its large 
reserve horse power and efficient cooling 
system, operates at comparatively low 


temperatures. 

With Buick valve-in-head construction the 
cooling area of the combustion chambers is rela- 
tively small. This, together with compression 
pressure of 75 lbs. makes this engine sensitive to 
any appreciable carbon deposits, particularly in 
view of the present day fuels. Where excessive 
carbon deposits exist, “pinging”or knocking re- 
sults. To minimize carbon deposits under these 
conditions, your engine requires a well refined, 
clean burning oil which will be thoroughly dis- 
tributed by the lubricating system. 

For all Buick models (except 1923) use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic both summer and winter. 

The 1923 Buick engine differs from previous 
models, in so far as lubrication is concerned. The 
splash troughs are covered, leaving a slot through 
which the splash dipper passes to project the lu- 
bricant. This baffled splash trough design appreci- 
ably reduces the quantity of oil distributed so that 
the lubricating oil will not splash to the cylinders 
in excess quantities or reach the combustion 
chambers too freely. 

The two center crankshaft bearings are supplied 
with oil under pressure. 

These changes in the 1923 Buick construction 
permit the use in summer of an oil heavier in body 
and richer in character than heretofore without the 
possibility of objectionable carbon accumulations. 

Hence, for the 1923 Buick, Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“A” in summer and Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic in 
winter will insure correct lubrication. 


a Willys-Knight 


Your Willys-Knight engine, due to its sleeve valve 
construction, operates at high piston temperatures. 
Heat in internal combustion engines must be 
transferred from the piston through the cylinder 
wall to the cooling water in the water jackets. 

Unlike the poppet valve engine which has its 
piston rings in direct contact with the oil film on 
the cylinder walls, the Knight type engine must 
transfer its piston heat through two sleeves and 
three oil films before it reaches the cylinder walls 
to be absorbed by the water in the cooling system. 

Retarded heat flow means higher piston, piston 
ring and sleeve temperatures. Heavier oils are 
required to mect this heat condition. Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “ B,” which is heavy in body and pos- 
sesses unusual heat re sisting qualities, adequately 
meets this condition in summer temperatures. 

Oils of lighter body or inferior quality will not 
withstand these high piston and sleeve tempera- 
tures. “ Dry spots” are liable to occur and lead to 
scoring of pistons, sleeves and cylinder walls. 

Winter Lubrication: Cold weather materially re- 
duces the operating temperatures and emphasizes 
the need for ease in starting and thorough oil dis- 
tribution under low temperatures. 

The large frictional areas in a Knight engine, 
together with the location of the oil pump above 
the oil level (except 1923 models) are factors of 
importance in determining the correct oil for 


winter, 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” possesses greater fluidity under low 
temperatures, and will 7. distributed by the lubricating sys- 
tem im winter weather. 

Its use permits easier sleeve action and 
lubrication of the sleeves and pistons. 

For Wallys-Knight lubrication, therefore, use ee 
Mobilod “B” in summer and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in 
winter 


affords adequate 


Your Chevrolet 490 engine a Chevrolet 490 under pressure to the centre 


is of valve-in-head construc 
tion and designed for high 
compression pressures of approximately 87 pounds. 

The lubricating system 1s of the splash circulat- 
ing type. The gear type oil pump is in an ex- 
posed position directly in back of the radiator, 
and is consider ‘ably above the level of the oil in 
the reservoir. There are long lengths of exposed 
oil piping on both the suction and discharge sides 

of the pump. 

All engine parts except the centre crank shaft 
bearing are lubricated by an oil mist caused by the 
dipping of the connecting rod splashers in the oil 
troughs provided under each cylinder. Oil is forced 


Don’t say, “Give me 


a quart Of « 
oil.” 
Ask for 


SE ROPES Sone ose 
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crank shaft bearing. 

Carbon deposits in this en- 
gine, because of the high compression pressures and 
combustion esa d construction, are particular- 
ly objectionable. Correct lubrication is essential 
to the maintenance of high e ficiency. Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic will leave a minimum of carbon 
deposits, and is of the correct body and character 
to provide adequate engine lubrication under all 
operating conditions. 

The use of Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic both sum- 
mer and winter will assure correct engine lubrica- 
tion and lead to the satisfactory performance you 
have a right to expect of your Chevrolet. 
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a Ford 


In design, construction, operation, and lubrica- 
tion, the Ford is unique. The engine oil must ade. 
quately and efficiently lubricate both transmission 
and multiple disc clutch. 

In Ford engine lubrication the following points 
must be considered: 

(1) The Ford connecting rod bearings have no 
oil holes or oil grooves, nor are the lower ends 
of the connecting rods equipped with oil dip. 
pers or splashers. Hence the need for oif 
which atomizes readily and distributes freely 
throughout the entire bearing area 

(2) The Ford pistons: over-run_ the valve seat 
level. Any excess of oil carried up by the 


pistons readily finds its way onto the valves § 


and seats. Hence the need of a clean-burning 
and non-carbon_ forming lubricant. Other. 
wise gumming of the valves results. 

(3) The Ford Planetary transmission operates 
in a bath of engine oil. The close-fitting 
sleeves and bushings demand a free- flowing 
oil of correct body to insure thorough distr- 
bution to these parts. 

(4) The Ford multiple dise clutch operates con 
tinually 1 ina bath of engine oil. A free-flow. 
ing oil of the correct body and character is 
necessary to assure positive, quick engage 
ment with no slipping and an instantaneous 
release of the clutch without dragging. 

(5) Chattering of Ford transmission — bands 
comes from incorrectly adjusted bands or 
worn out linings, and is aggravated by un- 
burned fuel mixed with the lubricating oil 
In such cases the diluted oil should be re 
placed with fresh oil and the bands correctly 
adjusted or the linings renewed. To attempt 
to remedy such mechanical conditions by the 
use of so-called “‘anti chattering” oils con- 
taining foreign material which may separate, 
or lard oil, wool grease or other animal fats 
which decompose under heat, is obviously 
wrong and likely to cause gumming of the 
valve stems, carbon deposits and other, 
troubles. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is free from foreign ma 
terial or animal fats. It is of the correct body, 
character and fluidity and especially manufac 
tured to scientifically meet the exacting require 
ments of Ford cars both summer and winter. 


If your car has not been mentioned here, see our complete 
Chart of automobile recommendations. Garages and dealers 
have this Chart on their walls. It appears also in our booklet 
“CORRECT LUBRICATION,” which we will gladly send 
you on request. Address our nearest branch. 


WARNING! 


Don’t be misled by some similar sound 
ing name. Look on the container fot 
the correct name Mobiloil (not Mobile 
and for the red gargoyle. 


Don’t believe false statements that 
some other oil is identical with Gat 
goyle Mobiloil. Gargoyle Mobiloil is 
made only by the Vacuum Oil Com 
pany in Its own refineries, and ts 
never sold under any other name 
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